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I do not offer this sad history to the public for 
the purpose of exhibiting any style or tact in writ- 
ing, but for the simple reason that I think my fel- 
low countrymen cannot be disinterested in the great 
cost of human suffering by which our liberties are 
now maintained. In view of the fact that there is 
a class of men in the North who are desirous of 
putting the best face upon all Southern conduct 
during this Rebellion, and at the same time cen- 
suring every act of our Government as being harsh 
towards them, therefore I have felt it to be my duty 
in respect to my Country, my comrades and myself 
to lay before the public the treatment and suffer- 
ings of our two thousand Union soldiers while in 
Rebel hands as prisoners of war. Such sufferings 
as we had to endure among our own misguided 
countrymen are almost too horrible to relate ; but, 
His said that *' facts are stubborn things,'' and what 
I haye to relate in this small work is true ; and with 
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bitter experience I have suffered and endured it 
with my brave brethren in its most horrid forms. 
I am conyinced that no true loyer of our Union, 
whether male or female, can read these sad truths 
without feelings of deep sympathy for our brave 
soldiers, and more especially for those who unfor. 
tunatelj fell a prey to the power and mercy (?) of 
Southern secession authorities. 

In addition to my own experience, I have secured 
that of the commissioned officers of my own regi- 
ment, which is incorporated in this volume ; but it 
only goes to show and confirm all I have to say in re- 
lation to the cruel and brutal treatment we all re- 
ceived from these would-be feudal lords of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

In giving my history and experience as a soldier 
one year in the Union army, I could not avoid giv- 
ing a partial account of the regiment with which 
I wasi and am still connected. But I do not wish 
to be understood as having this for my object or 
design ; though I claim that what I do give are the 
truths as I saw and understood them. 
% As for the character of these regiments, in brav* 
eryi which were taken as prisoners of war at Shi- 
LOH, their own true and already established repu- 
tation and history is sufficiently known to the public. 
So far as their capture is concerned, there can be 
no^ cowardly reflection to cast upon them. The 
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remark of General Halleck shows how'much their 
labor, on that fatal day, April 6th, 1862, is appre- 
ciated by those who are capable of judging, when 
he says : " By sacrificing yourselves, you saved 
the army of the West." Perhaps an idea of their 
true bravery may be gathered from the notable and 
gallant conduct of the parts of those captured regi- 
ments in the decisive battle of Corinth, Miss., on 
October 3d and 4th, of which, for the honor of those 
engaged, I give a short sketch in the last part of 
this work. These parts of regiments were known 
aS the Union Brioadb. 

Now, dear readers and fellow countrymen, I sub- 
mit this little work to jou, making no apologies for 
doing so save to give a true history of the sufferings 
and trials of a few as brave men as ever stood in 
line of battle ; and in order to save their country, 
endured all that human beings could endure and 
live, rather than see disloyal men trample it under 
foot. 

In this I have spoken plainly, and in my own 
way and language ; perhaps many may not agree 
with me in my sentiments, but for this I have no 
fault to find with them, feeling assured that such 
would be just as unwilling to share with me the 
destitutions of prison life. If they think me too 
radical, all I have to say to them, is, join the Union 
army and pass through the crucible as I have, anc| 
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I am sure they will think different from what they 
do now, while they are enjoying liberty at other 
men's expense — the sacrificing of life, as well as 
every other comfort in it. 

Therefore, fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, 
to you this work is given. In it stands the record 
of the sufferings of your friends and relatives whom 
you once fondly embraced and smiled upon with 
affection. Some, today, lie where their insulted 
flag is trampled in the dust ; while others are, by 
God's blessing, yet alive to avenge their wrongs 
upon their guilty murderers, and flaunt the ensign 
of liberty over their hallowed graves. 

To conclude, I would say that I have written 
these few pages mostly from memory, and in the 
midst of a busy camp of soldiers, which fact, I hope, 
"ijill secure sympathy for the many errors and dis- 
crepancies that may be found through the work ; 
praying that justice may be done to all, and that 
my beloved and glorious country may soon be free 
from the shackles of tyrant's chains and the op- 
pressor's reign, and the American flag may again 
wave in proud, victorious triumph over every foot 
of freedom's soil, forever. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MY ENLISTMENT AND BEGINNING OF OAMP LIFE. 

Whilst my Government ^as making repeated 
calls for Yolanteers, and thonsands were gather- 
ing into the varions camps thronghont onr 
states, I conld bat feel that my conntry held a 
certain claim npon me, as well as npon all oth- 
ers ; and as the war became more and more des- 
perate, and the contest more severe, the greater 
were mj convictions of dnty in this respect. — 
Had I been an nnmarrjed man, I have no donbt 
bnt that I wonld have been among the first to 
join the Union army ; but as it was, I had a 
companion and three small children to support 
and to depend npon me for the necessary com- 
forts of life, and|to leave them and trust to the 
uncertain chances of war was a serious matter 
with me. Besides this, my close connection to 
the religious interest of the Churches of Ood in 
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Iowa caused me to think seriously before en- 
listing in the army. But after a due consider- 
ation of the principles involyed in this war, I 
concluded that the Qod who had gi^en this no- 
ble country into our hands, and had assisted us 
in establishing a government upon such just 
and equitable principles, under which we had 
flourished and realized so many blessings, could 
not be wronged by our engaging in its defence. 
More than this, I was then, as I am now, of the 
opinion that slavery was the cause and the only 
cause of this war, and as an evil of so great a 
magnitude must necessarily lead to such a re- 
sult^ I felt that it had to be met, and that in 
the best way we could ; and as I had always 
been both a politieal and a religious enemy of 
this system, and had, time and again, given my 
voice against it, it was but my duty, as well as 
the duty of all others of my own views, to de- 
fend our principles, when it became the very 
test of our national existence. Taking this 
view of the subject, I at last resolved to enlist, 
and leave all other consequences with God, 
whose watchful and preserving care is always 

over His people. 
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CoQseqaeiitly, from a fall and siacere oonyic- 
tion of datj, on the 5th day of October, 1861, 
I enlisted in the service of my country ; and I 
to-day, look npon the moment I raised my hand 
and pledged myself to '' support and obey the 
President of these United States, and defend 
the Oonstitation against all its enemies and op- 
posers whomsoerer they might be," (copper- 
heads inclnded) as the proadest moment, and 
noblest act of my life. I enlisted at Bnrling- 
ton, Iowa, upon which I immediately received a 
leave of absence for,thirty days, to make farther 
arrangements preparatory to going into the 
more responsible and arduous duties of a sol- 
dier's life. 

During this interval I attended the Annual 
Eldership of the Churches of God, at North 
Bend, Johnson county, Iowa, which convened 
Upon the third Monday of the same month 
(Oct.) . I enjoyed this meeting with my min- 
isterial brethren very much, and parted, I trust, 
with the prayers and good wishes of them all. 

On the 22d day of the month I bid adieu to 
my kind and affectionate family, and proceeded 
to join my company, then in Camp McClellan, 
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at Davenport^ Iowa ; but for reasons which I 
shall not mention here, I did not remain with 
the company which I at first intended to serve 
in, bat went into a company raised at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Henry co., Iowa, by Oaptain W. 0. Jones. 
Camp life was new to me, and many things were 
very different from what one would at first anti- 
cipate. Our camp here was upon a very eleva- 
ted piece of ground, and might properly be con- 
sidered as situated upon the bluff of the Mis- 
sissippi river, one mile north west of the city 
of Davenport. 
Our barracks were reasonably good. Our 

bedsteads were a few boards nailed together. 
Our bed ticks were the beds without the ticks 
— a little straw. Our sheets, coverlids, feather 
beds, &c., were one or two Government blan< 
kets. The cooking uteusils, a few camp ket- 
tles and frying pans, with a tin plate, tin cup, 
a knife and fork to the man. Our food was 
good, light wheat bread, good fresh beef, po- 
tatoes, &c. Our whole arrangement was differ- 
erent from what we had been used to at home, 

so that it took us some time to become accus- 
tomed to it ; but we soon learned to take things 
as they come. 
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Nothing of any parfcienlar note occnrred nn* 
til the 5th day of November, when we were 
mustered into the United States service, and 
from that time have been considered the prop- 
erty of ** Uncle Sam." The regiment I was 
connected with was the 14th Iowa Infantry, 
and upon its complete organization we received 
the following field and staff officers : W. T. 
Shaw, Colonel ; E. W. Luoas, Lient. Col. ; 
H. Leanabd, Major ; Q. M. Maples, Sur- 
geon; N. N. Tynbb, Adjutant. 

In my own company we had W. C. Jones, 
Captain ; J. M. Moooehead, 1st Lieutenant ; 
G. H. LoQAN, 2d Lieutenant. As for myself, 
I received the position of first sergeant, having 
enlisted as a private. It must be understood 
that I held this position during the whole of the 
following history, and carried my musket and 
stood in the ranks during all of our engage- 
ments, while we as a regiment underwent all 
the hardships which I shall hereafter record in 
this volume. 

I might have said before that we had but sev- 
en companies in our regiment, companies A, B 
and having been detached to Fort Randall, 
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Decotab territory, before our complete organi- 
zation, and never rejoined ns afterwards. 

While we remained in Camp McCIellan, we 
pat onr time in mostly in drilling — ^it being 
nothing bnt company drill ; and a great deal 
depends npon this for the efficiency of a regi- 
ment in discipline. Once soldiers are thoroughly 
acquainted with company drills, there is bat 
little difficnlty in leading them farther into sach 
as battalion and brigade drills. 

Thas our time wore away without any inter- 
raption to disturb our peace or arouse our sym- 
pathies, until the 23d of the month, (Nov.) 
when one of my comrades fell accidentally from 
the partition in the barracks, sastaining some 
internal injury, from which he died on the 24th. 
This was the first loss from our company or 
regiment. The different companies made up 
money to bear the expenses of the body home 
to his guardian, where he had lired, in New 
London, Henry co., Iowa. Myself with Hamp- 
ton H. Jones, of my company, was entrusted 
with the care of the corpse to the place of 
burial, in Henry county. We had leare of ab- 
sence for BCTen days, and npon returning back 
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to Camp McCIellan fonnd that onr regiment 
had, daring onr absence been ordered to St. 
Lonis, Mo. We remained in Davenport nearly 
one week, awaiting transportation, when finally 
we received transportation with a squadron of 
the 2d Iowa cavalry, who were going to St. 
Louis also. So on the 9th day of December 
we joined our regiment in Benton Barracks, 
Mo« It was while I was at home this last time 
that my constant friend and bnnkmate, Bro. J. 
C&AMSB, resolved to try the chances of war, 
and went with me to St. Louis, where he was 
sworn into the service on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, the day after our arrival at Camp Benton. 

Benton Barracks is situated upon a very flat 
piece of land, but Tery suitable for a drill camp, 
for which it was originally intended. The 
buildings, so far as comfortable quarters for 
the soldiers was taken into consideration, I 
think were well designed. Good cook houses, 
with suitable furnaces for cooking were conven- 
iently arranged in the rear of the Barracks. — 
As to water, nothing could have been better 
looked to than the water conveniences ; and, 

no doubt, this was one of th^ reasons for se- 
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lecting this piece of groand, a^being saffieientiy 
low to allow water to be carried into camp by 
the means of pipes leading from a large reser- 
voir situated open an elevated part of the city. 
This water was, we might say, carried to the 
door of every cook house, and was in every 
way convenient. The buildings for the Port 
commander, and for Regimental Head Quarters 
were also convenient and well arranged. The 
camp was well drained, consequently it never 
remained muddy any length of time after heavy 
rains and spells of wet weather. Upon the 
whole, I never saw any better in all my travels 
as a soldier, and doubt much if there is any 
better of the kind in the United States. I be- 
lieve that General Fbxmont has the honor of 
getting up this camp, and ordering its erection 
and conveniences. 

In this camp we were considerably put 
through in the business of drilling, both in 
company and battalion movements. Here we 
received our guns, and then the manual of arms 
had to be learned. This was entirely a new 
business to me, and my exercises at first were 

not the most exact in accordance with the mili- 
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tarj tactics. In fact in this part of military 
doty I never took mnch delight, and conse- 
qnenUy never became very proficient. 

While we remained in this camp, in the win- 
ter of 1861-2, we had to go through one of the 
saddest trials of disease we have ever had in 
our term of service. Some time in December 
the measles broke out among the troops, and 
its ravages were very fatal among us. Out of 
our regiment we lost fourteen by death ; but 
this was a small number compared with some of 
the other regiments, which lost from forty to 
sixty in a shorter time. Our limited loss, no 
doubt, is owing to our having an excellent phy- 
sycian. I think that among all the regiments I 
ever became acquainted with, our own appeared 
to have fewer casualties by death from disease. 
On the first of January we lost out of our com- 
pany a very fine young man, Harbison Hall, 
of Davis county ; he died from pneumonia fol- 
lowing measles. This was the second death in 
the company. 

We had as many as twenty and thirty unable 
for duty in a company at a time. About the 
last of December I was taken with the macbi 
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dreaded measles, but fortunately I had them 

bat lightly, and in the coarse of two weeks was 

all right ag^n ; this was the second time that 

I had them, haying had them Tery badly aboat 

nine or ten years before. The occurrence is, I 

bellcTe, rather an anasaal one, to have them 

twice. 
I found that my duties were very tedious^ 

and more difficult than I had at first supposed, 
and having had no previous experience in mak- 
ing out reports of various kinds, and keeping 
all necessary accounts of clothing, and every- 
thing of a business nature, in military order, 
gave me all I wished to do. I do not form the 
conclusion because I held the small position, 
but I do think it is one of the most vexatious 
positions that there is in a company of soldiers. 
I must say, however, that captain Jones had a 
good company of men, who were willing to do 
their duty as well as men could under the cir- 
cumstances. But the more I became acquaint- 
ed with my dutiesi the better I got along, and 
towards the close of my sergeantcy I got along 

very well. 

A good part of the months of December and 
January was very disagreeabloi there being a 
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good deal of snow, rain and mad. In this mix- 
tare it was difficalt to drill and get about. The 
weather seemed to be very changeable, bat I 
presume it was nothing uncommon for this cli- 
mate at this time of the year. 

We remained in this camp long enough to 
become quite used to the duties of camp life, 
which is always quite essential to soldiers before 
going into camp in the field ; there are a great 
many things to be learned by way of conduct- 
ing business ; cooking of the soldier's food as 

well as getting used to living upon the rations 
that Government provides. The food is so 
different from that of common living at home, 
that it seems as if the system had to go through 
a general change, similar to moving from one 
climate to another. 

I have already said that here we drew our 
arms — the first guns we drew not being con- 
sidered good were returned, and others drawn 
in their stead. The last we received were the 
Austrian rifle, and a very competent piece for 
successful infantry service ; at least, we had the 
liberty to give them a good trial in the battles 
of Fort Donelson and Pittsburg Landing, and 
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found that they did good ezecntion on both 

occasions. Perhaps it is sometimes not so 

much the gnns' fault in not doing good business 

as the men who handle them. Eyen a shot 

gun is middling good if it is taken up to within 

its proper range. It is so with most anj 

musket ; they have their proper ranges, and 

are not expected to be dangerous if the battle 

lines are formed several miles apart. 
During the winter there were a great many 

troops passing out and in Benton Barracks. 

Sometimes we had as high as twenty and thjrty 
thousand there at once. 

But time rolled on ; we got the orders on the 

Srd of February, 1862, that we had to pre- 
pare to shove out, which we accordingly did, 
and on the 5th we were all ready by daybreak 
to march. So far our soldiering was pleasant 
enough, but the begining of our sorrows was but 
to come. And now I ask the kind reader to go 
with me in^the history that shall follow, and I feel 
confident that you will be satisfied that we went 
into this work with a will to serve our country 
and that furnishes a story worthy to be read by 

every lover of freedom who delights in remem- 
bering the ^td of the hetoes of this rebellion' 



CHAPTER 11. 

OUB TRIP TO FOBT DONELSON — ^THE BATTLE. 

I have already stated that we remained in 
Benton Barracks, Mo., nntil the 5th day of 
Febraary 1862, at which time, about seyen 
o'clock in the morning, we slang knapsacks 
and fell into line ready to bid adien to old 
camp Benton. A few moments after we fell 
into line, we started on onr way to St. Louis. 
The distance was only four or five miles, but 
still I found that my knapsack and old musket 
were about all that I wanted to carry on a 
march. In due time we reached St. Louis and 
went immediately on board the steamboat 
Empress. Handling our teams, wagons, tents^ 
and proYisions created quite a bustle among us' 
but after considerable shuffling about all was 
got on board and off we steamed for Cairo, 
111. There was nothing occurred on our way 
down the ri?er, but the usual stir among all 
soldiers whilst mo?ing from one place to 
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another. Where there are so many men of dif- 
ferent dispositions together it may be expected 
that different scenes will occnr^ There is, 
however, one thing that always made me dis- 
like moTing on board a steamboat, and that is 
the fact of enlisted men haying almost nniyer- 
sally to take their places npon hurricane deck, 
or down npon lower deck, among the barrels, 
sackSp moles, horses and filth of all kinds. So it 
wasin onr case this time^ to some extent; but 
•till we got along remarkably well. 

I haye sometimes thought that the com- 
plaints of soldiers were pardonable when their 
treatment is contrasted with that of citizens 
traveling on board the same boat. Usually 
the cabins are full of citizens who are passing 
flrom one point to another, regaling themselves 
npon all the luxuries the heart can wish ; sleep- 
ing in nice soft beds; talking politics; run- 
ning down soldiers as a mean filthy set of men ; 
finding fault with the Administration and 
almost every act of the Government; while 
the poor soldier has to fight the battles of 
onr country and go almost naked betimes — ^live 

on a scanty allowance of hard crackers and a 
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little salt pork, and then sleep on the deck of 
some steamboat among the filth from mules, 
horses and barrels, sacks, coal and rubbish of 
of all sorts. Soldiers generally make up their 
minds to take hard usage, but still I think many 
times their condition is unnecessarily hard. 
But I feel proud of saying that we had a good 
Oolonel in this respect ; he seemed to delight 
in seeing his men as well fixed as possible.-— 
But there are officers who are unfit to command 
a set of dogs, let alone men ; for they are too 
contemptibly careless and indifferent about their 
commands. 

Well, as we passed down the river towards 
Cairo, we would of course call to memory our 
absent families ; every moment took us farther 
away firom them, and for aught we could tell, 
we had seen them for the last time. The next 
battle might carry mourning to our friends and 
relatives. None could tell what one day in the 
fiiture would bring forth. Many were the 
sighs of the brave and noble soldiers as they 
left the thousand affectionate hearts behind to 
sympathise with them and their sufferings. 

During these musings the power of steam was 
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coniinaally hurrying os towards the south. 
On the forenoon of the 7th, we arrived at 
Cairo and here had to await further orders as 
to our destination. It was soon ascertained 
that we were to go to Fort Henry, up the 
Tennessee river. While we were lying here 
the gunboats arrived from the battle of Fort 
Henry, in which our forces were victorious. 
Some of the boats showed marked signs of 
the correctness of some of the rebel shots — 
large dints were made in their iron sides. They 
also brought with them the rebel Gen. ThiQh- 
HAN, and about sixty other prisoners. I re- 
member of hearing an anecdote related of this 
rebel Gen. while the battle of Fort Henry was 
going on. I will not vouch for its truth, 
nevertheless it may be true. It is this : while 
the battle was raging in the Fort and the gun- 
boats were dealing heavy death blows upon 
them, the men began to leave the Fort so fast 
that the Gen. ordered guards to be stationed at 
the entrance, with orders to shoot the first man 
who attempted to leave it. This was done, the 
guards took their places, but soon the po- 
sition inside the Fort became too hot for any 
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body to dwell in it in safety, and its redaction 
and surrender was becoming certain ; conse- 
quently, the old Gen., having no particular taste 
or anxiety to fall a prey to the Yankees, con- 
cluded to leave the Fort and the few men in it 
to their fate ; but as he came near the sentinel 
whose orders were to shoot the first man, or in 
fact any man who attempted getting out, the 
old chap was halted and not allowed to pass, 
with the consoling assurance if he attempted to 
press the matter he would be a dead man. 
Seeing there was no hope of escape he went 
back and run up the white flag and leaned his 
back against the flag pole where he stood when 
he delivered up his sword to the Union officer. 

We remained in Oairo some two or three 
weeks, when we again steamed up the Ohio 
river to the mouth of the Tennessee, then up 
this river to Fort Henry. We landed at the 
Fort on the eight. The weather had been very 
rainy; consequently the river was very high and 
the flat bottom land was overflowed. We 
landed in a very low place, and the mud was 
miserably disagreeable. It was with consider- 
able difficulty that we got our goods aahoce. 
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After all was got off the boat we strack op a 
little Are, heated some water and made coffee -, 
after eating some hard bread and a little of 
Uncle Sam's pork, filling in the vacant places 
with oar coffee, we took a stroll about the Fort. 
Here was the first blood that we had seen, that 
was shed in this rebellion, and I mast confess 
the sight was anything bat pleasant to me. 
The fragments of human beings were seen lying 
around over the Fort, and the sight was horri- 
ble, when in connection with it, we would 
add the thought that this might be our lot in 
the Tery next engagement. 

Our gunboats had shattered their walls 
(composed of sand bags) to a considerable ex- 
tent. One gun the rebels exploded themselves; 
one more our men had knocked from its car- 
riage, and one of the largest, I think a one 
hundred and twenty eight pounder, was dis- 
abled by dirt being knocked into it, and the 
rebel gunners not minding their business pro- 
perly run a load down into it on top of the 
dirt ; and the result was that ground was a 

poor substitute for powder and she refused to 
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go off. Thng three of their best giiiis were 
disabled before they surrendered. Upon the 
whole appearance of things in general, the 
Fort showed that gnnboats were not the most 
useless inyentions employed in this war. 

We remained in Fort Henry firom the 8th 
till the 12th, when we were ordered to march 
npon Fort Donelson, on the Cnmberland 
riFcr. This was one of the rebel strongholds 
and considered impregnable. 

About ten o'clock on the 12th we took np 
onr line of march for this Fort. The day was 
beautifal and warm and the distance about fif- 
teen miles. We took nothing with us but our 
blankets and haversacks, three day's rations of 
crackers and boiled pork; our muskets and 
cartridge boxes, with forty rounds of cartridges 
completed our loads. On our journey we rested 
several times ; as we had not been used to 
marching we got tired very easily. We arrived 
to within a mile of the Fort a little before dark, 
and about dark formed line of battle, stacked 
arms and laid down to sleep for the night, with- 
in good common shot range from the 'ebel 
works. Notwithstanding the danger to which 
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we wore exposed, I dept Tory wmndly, with 
one-half of my blanket under me and the other 
half over me, and my head resting upon a 
ehnnk of rotten wood for a pillow. So the 
night passed away and the morning of the 
13th dawned upon ins ; many a brare boy saw 
the bright sun rise that morning for the last 
tiae. The morning was dear and cool, and 
we began to move arennd for a little exercise ; 
while most of ns were busily engaged in draw- 
ing a little pork and hard tack (as the boys 
say) from our harersacks for breakfast, others 
were bnsiy climbing to the tops of the trees to 
get a peep at the rebel Fort The gronnd is 
yery broken aroand the Fort, covered with 
heayy timber. Bat we soon had the privilege 
of seeing the Fort withont climbiog the trees. 
For abont ten o'clock we received orders to 
nove upon the rebel works ; CoL Lauman of 
the seventh Iowa regiment commanded our 
biigade. I understood at the time that we 
^eve to take a rebel battery, supposed to be in 
% eertain position which afterwards proved to 
^ incorrect. This was our first opportunity 

^ aeet and engage the enemy. The moment 
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we were ordered to fall into line, and stood 
awaiting orders to march forward, was one 
of great anxiety and excitement to as, as 
few of as had ever seen a battle, or been 
nnder a shower of leaden hail. The work 
before as was a great one-*the Fort was strong 
and formidable, and nothing bat bravery coald 
accomplish its redaction. Bat one thoaght of 
all others was most serioas, on the eve of going 
into battle ; that was, whose life will Providence 
choose for an ofifering in this charge f What 
yoang, smiling pairiot, eager to avenge his 
conntry's wrongs mast meet his doom ? Some 
mast die, there caa be bat litte doabt. The 
qaestion freqaently occarred to me, is it I ? 
Bat then we had volnnteered to fight and we 
were ready, let the resnlt be as it might. Now 
was the time for the sons of the west to secnie 
their laarels ; Iowa's sons were on the sod ; her 
noble character mast be sastained, and we felt 
that we coald do it. Finally we moved for- 
ward; cheerfnlly was the command obeyed. 

Officers and men stood to their posts gallantly, 

and pressed eagerly to the spot where they 

hoped to do jastice to some of the enemy. 
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Erery man moved as thoagh his duty was 
sacred— their liyes were in their hands, and 
they were freely carrying them as a sacrifice to 
the altar of onr conntry if need be. The idtar 
was bnilt^ and the golden fire was burning. 
Through timber, brush and ravines we pressed 
onr way till part of our line reached within a 
few rods of the enemy's works, when we found 
the situation of the battery very different from 
what we expected ; and to advance any farther 
would be the height of folly if not madness. 
The battery was situated upon a very elevated 
part of the Fort, in an angle of the works that 
It was impossible for us to gain without an 
awful sacrifice of life if not an utter failure in 
the attempt. Between us and the battery was 
a very deep ravine, and timber being cut down 
for several hundred yards, was so thick that it 
was the next tHiug to an impossibility for a 
man to pass through. But where we had 
halted, part of our regiment and other portions 
of the brigade were in a very exposed position, 
both from the battery and musketry of the ene- 
my, and we suffered considerably before we 

could get arranged in a safer position. After 



i 
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our generals concladed to advance no farther, 
and had secured their men from the raking fire 
of the enemy, some of oar best marksmen as- 
sisted.the sharpshooters in silencing the battery 
that was dealing destrnction amoiTg us, which 
reqaired bnt a short time to do ; and daring the 
balance of the day we kept up a continued 
skirmishing around onr part of the rebel works. 
Our men were so exact in their aim, that it was 
dangerous for a rebel to show his head above 
the works, doing so at the risk of having a half 
dozen balls through it. We held our position 
till late in the evening, when we withdrew for 
the night, having been under fire over eight 
hours. It is just to say that our men behaved 
well during the whole time. Our noble Oolo- 
nel exhibited every evidence of good judgment 
in securing his men from unnecessary exposure. 
To say that he is a brave and noble Colonel is 
but a slight recommendation in his favor com- 
pared to his worth as a commander. Our 
Captains and Lieutenants deserve the credit of 
brave men. I however only mention my own 
commander, Capt. Warren C. Jones, who 

rendered excellent service on several occasions 
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daring the day. The loss in the 14th regiment 
dnring the day was abont 14 killed and wonn- 
ded. What the entire loss of the brigade was 
I never ascertained. We lost oat of oar com- 
pany a very fine yoang man, William Hall, 
who was killed npon the spot, a mnsket ball 
passing directly through his head, while he was 
gallantly bearing his country's flag, and he 
fell with the ensign of liberty in his hand. 

As I before remarked, about dark we fell 
back a short distance, for the night ; by this 
time it began to rain and get cold, and as it 
was not thought advisable to build fires so 
dose to the enemy lest we might draw their 
fire daring the night, we soon grew cold and 
chilly. We had no shelter of any kind save 
the heayy timbered woods around us, and 
nothing but odr blankets to coyer us ; we not 
only got cold but wet also. And as there was 
but little choice of quarters to sleep in, our 
boys threw themselves down upon the ground 
by pairs almost anywhere. As for myself, I 
had neither blanket nor overcoat, having sent 
my blanket back to the hospital in the morning ; 

so I was compelled to trust for favors from my 
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comrades. My friends John Cbameb and 
Thomas Barton each had a blanket ; one of 
these we spread npon the ground beside a large 
log ; this we sat npon, leaning at the same time 
against the fallen hero of the forest. The other 
blanket we spread over our heads and thns 
were stowed away for the night. Oar position 
was anything bat pleasant or comfortable. 
After onr blankets were wet through and We 
as well as the blankets, it began to freeze and 
snow. Oh, how we did suffer from cold ; I was 
chilled to the very heart; I thought I could not 
stand it; but ^w could I better my position 
any ? Our blankets froze stiff around us, and 
when moTed would stand in any position we 
.would put them. Thus the night passed off 
one of the hardest I had ever experienced in 
my life up to that time. In the morning our 
boys were completely snowed up and looked 
like chunks of old logs lying beneath the snow. 
After getting out from under our frozen 
blankets, we set them up against trees and 
started fires ; for it was too cold to stand it 
longer without. This was Friday morning of 
the 14th. We spent the day mostly keeping 
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ap fires and trying to thaw oat and dry onr 
blankets. In the evening Capt. Jones with his 
company was ordered oat as skirmishers, bat 
nothing worth noticing was efifected ; however 
the sharpshooters were keeping np a constant 
skirmishing aroand the entire line of rebel 
works, and with good saccess, too, for many a 
poor rebel stack his head above the dirt wall 
once too often, and the deadly aim of a Yankee 
sharpshooter paid his respects to his secession 
friend by sending a ballet through his brain. 
Evening again came and another night was to 
be passed. This night, however, was somewhat 
better than the first one; it snowed a little 
daring the night and was middling cold, bat 
then we had the advaatage of having good 
fires, and got along as well as conld be ex- 
pected ander the circnmstances. By this time 
oar cooked n^eat was all eaten ; we now had to 
take it raw or pat it apoa a sharp stick and 
broil it over the fire ; we mostly took it in its 
raw state — that and hard crackers dampened a 
little with water, composed onr food, and it 

went qaite roagh, but then we were thankfal 

that we even had that mach to eat. After oar 
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sapper was over we gathered some brash and 
braoches of trees and arranged oar beds upon 
them ; for comfort, it was similar to lying apon 
a corded bed withont any straw tick apon it. 
Bat then we got along very well ; haying my 
two friends with me, we always managed to get 
the worst position which we tamed into a joke, 
and thus laaghed it into comfort. This night 
also passed ofif bat it seemed to take its own 
time to it, and was no ways in a harry, though 
we all desired it to make good time. Satur- 
day morning (Feb 15th) was at last hailed by 
the awakening soldiers. This day was to be 
the final straggle for the occapation of Fort 
Donelson. Daring the forenoon we made no 
effort to engage the enemy. Bat here let me 
remark that I am only giving what transpired 
apon the left wing of oar forces, and principally 
in my own brigade or regiment. What hap- 
pened apon the right I will leave others to tell. 
About two or three o'clock in the afternoon 
the enemy was seen making with considerable 

force to occupy the works immediately in our 

front, when our brigade was ordered to charge 

upon them and if possible carry them by storm. 
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Oar brigade, as I said before, was commanded 
by Col. Lauman, a noble, gallant officer, and 
consisted of the 2nd, Tth, and 14 Iowa regi- 
ments, and the 28th Indiana. The work we 
were to perform was a very hazardous one and 
could only be accomplished with great difficulty. 
Our advance was up a steep hill several hundred 
yards distant, and over this ground the enemy 
had taken the precaution to cut down large 
timbers, consequently the logs, brush and limbs 
of trees lay so thick that we could scarcely pass 
through. But bravely did our noble boys 
ascend the rugged hill with fixed bayonet and 
a determined grasp upon the old musket, re- 
solved to conquer or die in the attempt. We 
advanced the whole way under a heavy fire of 
musketry and several pieces of artillery playing 
upon us at the same time. But onward we 
went, the brave and noble 2nd Iowa leading 
the way. No gun was fired upon our part till 
we gained within a few rods of the works, when 
like the maddened regions of despair, our boys 
sent a volley of lead into their midst, that 
seemed to shake the very earth, and at the 
same time mounted the works with clashing 
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bayoaets. The shock was more than rebel 
coarage could stand ; thej gave way and 
BOQght shelter behind the inner works, leaving 
the dead and dying in oar hands. The oater 
works were carried. We were so far yictorions. 
We had gained oar point and the honor was 
oars. This victory was the fatal blow in the 
redaction of the Fort. The stars and stripes 
which had been defied a few days before, now 
in beaaty waved over part of this rebel strong- 
hold. In this charge oar boys again behaved 
well, and gained the praise of their comman- 
ders. Oar Colonel was fully equal to the work 
before him and had the confidence of his com- 
mand. However, there were several of our 
field officers whose conduct that day was dis- 
graceful and they should be forever looked upon 
as dastardly cowards. I will forbear to mention 
their names, for they are sufficiently marked 
to receive the justice due them in years to come. 

Our loss was considerable, but more were 
wounded proportionately than killed. I will only 
mention our sergeant major, a gallant young man 
and loved and respected by all ; he was shot 
throogh the head as we were ascendiu^ tlift Vi\V\. 
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Now that we had carried the Fort, or rather 
the oater works, it was oar next datj to h ild 
them. Oar orders from (ien. Smits were to 
hold them till morniQi]^ at all hazards, aad he 
woald sopport as. A. little before dark the 
firing ceased on both sides, and we took our 
position behind the defences, ready to meet the 
enemy should they attempt to retake the works 
which they had lost. Two pieces of artillery 
were brought up and pat in position, ready 
for action if necessary ; they however fired a 
few shots after these arrived apon the groand. 

I had often wondered in reading of heavy 
battles, why more men were not killed as the 
ballets flew so thick. I am still at a loss 
to know the reason. The balls fell thick 
all around as and few were killed, comparatively 
speaking. I received a slight tap with a mus- 
ket ball upon the thigh but it was so far spent 
that it done me no particular injury. 

As we sat upon the side of the embankment 
that night, which was cold and freezing, our 
hearts were often pained by the groans of the 
poor woanded men who lay bleeding upon the 
field ; and as the excitement of the day wore 
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away we felt sad and weary. The din of the 
caonoQ had ceased ; still as death was oTerj 
thing aroand as, and the retarning thoughts 
upon the dangers we had just passed throngb, 
with the probability of haying to renew them at 
any moment daring the night, surely made it 
one of the most solemn and dreary I had ever 
spent in all my life. Then, too, we were weary 
and hungry and had bat little to eat. As I 
said, the night was cold and freezing ; daring 
the day the snow had melted away and left the 
ground wet and disagreeable, and during the 
night when we sat down our clothes would 
freeze fast to the ground. My two great toes 
froze so badly that they were sore for several 
months. 

Daring the night we met with no difficulty 
from the enemy, though we were so close 
that we could distinctly hear them moving 
about, behind the inner works of the Fort. 
But the night passed away ; the light of retur- 
ning day began to break through its disap- 
pearing shades. Every soldier was anxious 
to know what would be the work for the 

coming day ; and for all we could see we bad 
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no reaBon to expect anything bnt a contin- 
nation of the siege and the destrnctiTe carnage 
of blood. 

Abont day break we conld plainly bear 
the enemy shifting themselTes and their plunder 
around in an unusnally brisk manner, and occa- 
sionally the sonnd of a bngle was heard as if 
calling the men together for some important 
movement. Bat what all this bnstling and 
blowing of bngles meant, was a matter of con- 
jecture, though it was but rational for us to 
suspect that it was for an early attack to 
driye us from the works which they had lost 
the night before. But how agreeably were we 
disappointed, for as soon as it was light enough 
to distinguish a man a short distance, to our 
great joy a rebel was seen making his way 
toward us holding over his head a white rag 
upon a small pole. It was not hard to deci- 
pher its meaning. They wished to surren- 
der, and had come to propose terms of capitu- 
lation. But they were soon informedthat.no 
surrender would be accepted that was not un- 
conditional ; and that they might have one hour 
to make up their minds, and if they did not 
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sarrender in that length of time there woald be 
thirty thousand men thrown in npon them. 
With this infitraction the bearer of the white 
flag hastened back to commanicate these facts 
to the commander of the Fort. I might here 
remark that the second Lieutenant of my com- 
pany, G. H. LooAN, a brave and gallant officer, 
accompanied by Corp. Joel E. Savage, bear- 
ing the flag of trace upon our side were sent 
oat to receive the rebel dispatch bearer and 
conduct him to Gen. XT. S. Grant ; and here is 
where our illustrious, noble, brave and distin- 
guished General received the heroic title of 
^ Unoonditional Subrender Grant." 

While our Generals were awaiting an answer 
from the rebel General in reference to the sur- 
render, those regiments which had fought the 
afternoon before and held the works all night 
were now relieved and taken to the rear while 
fresh regiments took their places ready to 
renew the work again vigorously, provided the 
demands were not complied with. There was 
but, however, a very short time elapsed until 
the bearer of the flag of truce returned announ- 
cing the unconditional sunendet ol \)da '^qtX. 
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This intelligence soon passed from regiment to 
regiment aroand the entire Fort^ and as the 
news spread aroand, shonts and cheers 
barst forth from the victorioas sons of liber- 
ty that made the air and woods resoand with 
the echoes of victory. This was a happy day 
to us ; the old stars and stripes seemed to waye 
with new splendor and inspired yigor. Her de- 
fenders had met the enemy npon their own groand 
and defeated them. Freedom's sons had meas- 
ured arms with alavery^e dapes, and triamphed 
in every sense. The victory was a great one 
and the resalt was very advantageous to the 
farther progress of our army. After the sur- 
render our brigade had the honor of beinn^ 
quartered in the main Fort situated just above 
the water b atteries near the river, where for a 
few wee ks we took our much needed rest. 

Before I pass any further, let me here stop 

and give a word of honor to some of the brave 

to whom honor is due. I would first speak o^ 

Gen. XJ. S. Grant, who certainly deserves 

great honor and credit for his persevering 

assiduity in the redaction of this Fort, and his 

determination to have a full and complete vic< 
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torj. And among others who that day dis- 
tiDgoished themselves, was Gen. Smith, the 
commander of oar famous charge opon the 
rebel works on Saturday afternoon, Febraarj 
6th, 1862. Never did a General behave more 
gallantly in the midst of danger. In the 
thickest of the fight he coald be seen riding 
among his men giving all necessary orders and 
encouraging them to stand firmly to the work. 
Kever did a commander appear more cool in 
the hour of danger; he truly was a leader in 
every sense of the word. I fear that reporters 
and those who publish the history of that dis- 
Unguished victory will fail to give him that 
honor which is due him for his noble conduct. 
Col. Lauman (now brigadier) did his duty 
bravely, and deserves to be remembered when 
rewards of merit are distributed around. Col. 
W. T. Shaw, of the 14th Iowa, showed him- 
self worthy of the position he held. He went 
into the work and sustained himself with great 
credit on that successful day. He still stands 
as one of the many brave men who have never 

been remembered in the line of promotions, 

while many others, far leFS deserving, have been 
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harried into higher positions. As a colonel, 
few, if any are his equals, and as a regiment we 
woald feel sorry to lose him, bat yet we desire 
to see him haye all the honor and benefit whicl^ 
he so jastly merits. Time and space woald fall 
me to notice all with remarks of honor ; there- 
fore I will simply mention the names of a few 
others, and then pass on, beginning with oar 
respected and excellent adjutant, N. N. Ttner^ 
Oapts. J. 0. Shannan, J. H. Newbold, E. A. 
Warner, and W. 0. Jones. All, so far as I 
am able to say, did their duty as men, soldiers 
and officers. As for onr lieutenants, as a whole 
they stood to the work bravely, and earned for 
themselves a degree of merit which all efficient 
officers deserve. Many have since received 
more responsible positions. Perhaps I will do 
no injustice to any other officer if I would 
mention more particularly my own CaptaiUf 
who that day as well as the days preceeding, 
distinguished himself, and earned a reputa- 
tion as an officer of superior nerve in time 
of danger, always calm and considerate^ not 

carried away by excitement, as many men 

are under such circumstances, but with full 
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possession of his own mind and feeling, goes 
into his work with the weight of its importance 

properly balanced and laid out before him 

None deserve more fully to be remembered than 
this gallant officer, as the following circumstance 
is sufficient to prove. At the time we were 
ordered into the charge, he was out skirmishing, 
and hiearing that the regiment was ordered into 
aetion he ran to join us, but finding that we 
had already left our former position^ marching 
double quick' upon the rebel works, he ran 
direct for the point where the attack was to be 
made ; supposing us to be in front, as we oc- 
cupied the right of the brigade ; but as he 
arrived at the works just as the noble second 
Iowa had gained them, and found that we were 
not there, he wheeled under a terrible fire to 
meet us, who were but a few paces in the rear 
advancing, when he leaped upon a stump in 
firont of us in the midst of a most terrific fire, 
and called to his men to " onward, the fort is 
ours,'' and gallantly did he then lead his men up 

to the work of death, yet glorious victory. He 

also stands as one of the many who have never 
been properly rewarded for his merit. 
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Bat I mast hasten, for time woald fail me to 
give all the heroic deeds done there oo that day. 
In the surrender of this fort, General Backaer 
and aboat fifteen thousand prisoners fell into 
oar hands, with a great amonnt of arms, amma- 
nition and commissarj stores, in all amoantiag 
to several millioui of dollars. 

In this seige our loss was about fifteen ban- 
dred, killed, wounded and missing, while the 
rebel loss was doubtless much greater. Oar 
exposure during the siege was so severe, and 

our diet so unwholesome, that for several weeks 
after the surrender, a great many of the men of 
our brigade were sick. I myself, had a very 
severe spell, taking sick the second day after the 
battle, with a bilious attack, after which I was 
terribly afflicted with rheumatism through my 
limbs. Part of the time I was unable to get in 
or out of my bed ; my comrades sho wed so mach 
kindness in lifting me about that I cannot refrain 
from publicly expressing my feelings of grati- 
tude towards them We remained at Fort Don - 
elson until about the 6th of March, when it was 
evident that our services were needed elsewhere, 

and we were ordered back to the Tennessee river. 



CHAPTER III. 

OUR JOUENSY TO PITTSBURG LANDIXQ, AND THX 
APPROACHINa BATTLE. 

On the eyening of the 6tb, we set out again 
with mo8l(etB and knapsacks npon our backs, 
to try onr hand npon rebel plnck at some other 
point Many of the men were weak from sick- 
ness, and consequently onr march was slow. 
The roads were also in very bad condition for 
the passage of teams. Sometimes new roads had 
to be cnt ont throngh the timber to avoid 
bad places or an impracticable hill, so between 
the making of these roads and occasionally a 
team sticking fast in a mud hole, onr progress 
was very slow. I do not think that we got over 
eight or ten miles the first day, if even so far. 
At night we slept npon the ground, every man 
selecting his own position. Brother J. Cramer 

and myself cnt a few brush and stuck them upon 
several forks to shelter us firom the dew and 
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frosty and then spread oar blankets under them 
and crawled in onrselres. For my part I did 
not sleep mnch, it was a slight degree too cool. 
The next morning after despatching our nsaal 
breakfast of hard bread and pork with the ad- 
dition of some coffee, we again resumed oar 
march towards Mineral Landing, arriring within 
aboat one mile of the place soine time in the 
forenoon, and went into camp and pitched oar 
tents upon an open fiat of ground lying between 
the points of two hills. This was aboat four 
miles abore Fort Henry. We remained here 
only a few days till we could secare transporta- 
tion ap the rirer, which we obtained aboat the 
11th or 18th of the month. Though we were 
only aboat one mile from the riyer, yet it was 
the worst piece of road we had fonnd in all our 
trarels. The rirer was bank full, and the 
sloug[hs were all full of water^ while the bottom 
land through which we had to pass was wet and 
marshy, and the constant passing and re-passing 
of gOTemment teams, soon cat the roads ap so 

deep that they were next to impossible to pass 

through. A number of teams stalled^ and 

others in trying to evade the mud holes upset. 
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and we had a gay old time in general, getting to 
the boat. A great man j of ns had to carry oar 
tents apon our backs nearly one quarter of a mile 
with all the other company baggage also, some- 
times wading into the mud and water knee deep 
to get it ont from stalled wagons or teams. 
Bat finally, after considerable hard work, we all 
got on board the boat some time after night. 

The steamboat we went aboard of was a very 
large one and yery fast; she was called the 
Autocrat. As nsnal, the enlisted men were 
stowed away on the lower decks. There was 
considerable goyemment freight in the boat, 
which took np a great deal of the room ; in fact, 
there was not room enough for oar men to lay 
with any kind of comfort. All the horses 
of the Regiment were on board, which neces- 
sarily, created a great deal of filth, and made the 
sitoation of oar mea more disagreeable. In the 
centre of the boat, in the rear of the boilers, 
there was a large pile of coal, and rows of pork 
barrels along beside the engines, which only left 
a yery narrow sp^e between them for men 
to lay. I shall neyer forget my friend John 

OSMISR, who, the first night we were oa bo«sd^ 
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tried to adapt himself to the surface of the 
casks ; he was natnraliy short, and only conld 
touch about three of the barrels — ^head, hip and 
toe — and of course his bed was rather uneyen, 
causing him to roll and groan at an awful rate, 
at which I could not help but laugh ; as for 
mrself, I was up walking about the greater part 
of the night. The second night Cramer and 
myself arranged a good bed upon a pile of wood 
alongside of the boiler. 

After leaving Mineral Landing we went up 
the river to Savannah, where we joined a great 
many other troops and transports which were 
on their way up to Pittsburg Landing. We 
stopped at Savannah some two or three days 
and then started up to the above named place. 
We arrived at Pittsburg Landing on the 18th 
of March, with but little thought that we i^re 
here to engage in one of the greatest battles of 
the war. Where we landed there is a very high 
bluff, and a narrow road was cut out of the side 
of the hill winding around with a gradual ascent 
to the top. On account of th^ great number of 
troops that were landing there, and there being 
only the one narrow road, the press was very 
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great, and it was with difficalty that teams and 
baggage were got ashore. The most of it had 
to be carried to the top of the hill. After leaving 
the boat we went into camp about three- 
qnarters of a mile from the river, where we 
pitched oar tents and tried to make onrselves 
at home ; bat in a few days we struck tents and 
moved a short distance to the right and farther 
on from the river, for the purpose of being 
more directly connected with oar brigade. 

Nothing of any special importance occurred 
here for some time, except the asnal labor neces- 
sary in moving troops and furnishing them with 
supplies of provisions, &c. Few persons who 
are not in the army, or connected with it in 
some way, ever judge correctly of the amount 
of labor there is in moving a large army. It is 
not as easy to get up and pursue an enemy with 
a large force as it is to talk and read about it. 
Here we were gathering a large force, and of 
course there was a great amount of teaming and 
wagoning to be done. The roads too, began 
to be worn out, sloughs became deep and miry, 
and it was an almost every day occurrence to 

see trains stall in those sloughs, at which times 
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I often heard the most infamons blasphemy that 
erer fell from the lips of degraded mortals. I 
neyer could see the importance of swearing that 
gome men attach to it, and, am sorry to say that 
in onr noble and braye army so many men of all 
ages allow themselres to be carried away with 
tbia wicked, sinful and disgraceful habit. 

The 1st of April still found us at Pittsburg 
Landing. Eyerything began to look cheerful 
around us ; the weather was beautiful and pleas- 
ant, now and then we had a beautiful shower of 
rain to gladden nature and assist the flowers to 
emerge from their bidden repose. The yarious 
trees began to adorn the forest with their usual 
garb of beauty ; the ground as well as the trees 
were being clothed in a yerdure of beautiful 
green, and while we beheld these pleasant 
scenes in nature, andcontrasted them with those 
of days gone by, we could not but wish that we 
were at home, where nature would be sweetened 
by the caressess and smiles of our kind families 
and friends. But now, instead of the sweet 
sound of the yoices of parents, wiyes or children, 

saluting our ears, nothing but the rough tones 

of a soldier's yoice could be heard. Instead of 
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1 jing down to sleep in oar peacefal dwellings, 
in the midst of kind friends who were oar eyer 
willing sapport in times of distress or want, we 
were now in the hoar of night wrapt in onr 
coarse blanket, in onrhnmble tent, and sabject 
to the alarms of war, snrronnded by onr enemies 
and those who sought to do as harm. 

Aboat this time, the 1st of April, I received 
a letter from my companion, stating that she 
was badlj afflicted with a bleeding of the langs, 
and that there was a possibility of her not re- 
covering, desiring me to come home if possible. 
This was sad news to me. Shonld Providence 
' see fit to take away to himself my companion, 
and leave my three helpless children in the 
hands of strangers while I was in the army, and 
liable to be cat off at any moment, it wonld 
certainly be a severe stroke. Bat I thank God 
that He ordered otherwise. 

So far as a leave of absence was concerned, 
every soldier knows the difficalty of. an enlisted 
man getting a farloagh at sach a time. How- 
ever, I felt it my daty at least to make an effort. 
My farloagh was made oat and signed by my 
Colonel, also by Colonel Lauman (then acting 
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Brigadier), with urgent request from both to 
have it granted. I then carried it to General 
Smith to be forwarded to Savannah, for the 
approval of Gen. XT. S. Grant, but in a short 
time it came back disapproved. I have always, 
so far as I conld or knew how, obeyed my supe- 
rior officers, but when that furlough came back 
disapproved, if I had hf^ld a commission, I would 
either have tendered my resignation on the spot 
or went home without leave and suffered the 
consequences at all hazards. But as it was. I 
was only first sergeant, and could do no better 
than submit to the will of my superiors, and 
trust to a divine Providence to protect us, and 
help us when all other hopes seemed to fail. I 
shall bless His merciful name in this hour of my 
personal darkness, for restoring my family to 
health and sustaining me in the darkest hour 
of my life. 

By this time, things had began to assume a 
more serious aspect. We had frequent reports 
that the enemy were concentrating and throwing 
up works of defence at Corinth, Miss. This 
was, if I am not mistaken, about twenty miles 

from us. On Friday, I think, the 4th, a detach- 
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ment of oar men were oat as adyanced pickets, 
aod weie attacked bj some rebel cayalry, when 
a brisk fight ensued, with slight casualties on 
both sides. This shoald have been sufficient 
eridence to oar men or rather to oar generals, 
that a general attack was intended npon as bj 
the rebel army, but so far as I could see no very 
particular preparations were made to receive 
the enemy should he advance upon us. 

If instead of inspections, grand reviews, and 
parading around, we had employed our time in 
throwing up a few temporary earthworks for 
defence, the result ot the fight of Sunday, April 
6th, might have been quite difi^erent. This 
skirmish took place on Friday, the 4th, and on 
the 6th the ever memorable battle of Shiloh 
was begun. 

I believe that it is contended by our leading 
Generals who commanded that battle, that they 
were not surprised, and they were fully aware 
of the rebel advance. This may all be true, but 
if it is, I scarcely know how to apologize for 
the neglect to have the army fully aware of their 
danger. Save the having two or three days 

rations cooked, there was no more feeling of 
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care aboat an enemj, than if they were a thous- 
and miles away ; and I maj be wrong, bat I 
think it arose from a want of the knowledge of 
an enemj close at hand. I am aware of another 
fact^ that on the momiog the attack began, 
there were many regiments not aware that there 
was a force of rebels this side of Corinth, till 
the booming of cannon and the sharp chattering 
of musketry was heard in onr front. As for my 
own regiment, we were preparing to go through 
with onr usnal Sunday morning inspection. 
When we receiyed orders to fall into lioe, I was 
just in the act of blacking my boots ; one was 
finished, the other served its time out without 
any further attention. But whatever passed 
before, one thing was now evident, and that was, 
a strong force of rebels were upon ns, and we 
had no choice but to fight or else give them our 
ground, which we could not for one moment 
think of doing. 



CHAPTBR IV. 

TIUB BATILS OF SHILOH AND OUB OAPTUBX. 

I have io the proceeding chapter remarked 
thai the booming of cannon was already heard, 
bat eren then the magnitude of the battle before 
us was scarcely conjectured by many — sop- 
posing it was bat heavy skirmishing, and would 
not amount to a general engagement of the two 

great armies. 
About cjtgbt o'clock the firing in our front 

and in the direction of Corinth became brisk 
and, heavy, and we were ordered out to take 
part in the g^me which we afterwards found to 
bC: OQC of considerable importance. We took 
our position in line of battle about two miles 
from the river, or landing. Our brigade at this 
time consisted of the 2nd, Tth, 12th and 14th 
lowa^ and the 58th Illinois Infantry, comman- 
ded by CoL Little. Our division was com- 
mimded by Qen. W. H. L. Wallaos. I am 
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not aware that aaj arrangements were made as 
to the location of the battle gproond in case an 
attack should be made npon ns, and it is my 
opinion that it was chosen npon the eqiergency 
of the moment. I do not profess to know any- 
thing abont conducting battles, bnt it is, and 
always was my idea, that oor line of battle 
on that day was too long, and would haTe been 
much better if more consolidated, and the men 
more within supporting distance of each other. 
Fr(Mn all that I could see or judge, we had no 
reserre of any amount to strengthen hard pressed 
points. 

Shortly after we got into position (which 
was upon the centre), we had an excellent op- 
portunity of trying our hand onee more upon 
rebel grit, and had a full day's work before us, 
too. During all the time, a brisk firing was 
kept up upon our right and left flanks, and 
occasionally a shell would pass over our heads 
as high as the trees, or burst in the air far 
abore us. 

About ten o'clock, we were awakened (as the 
boy used to say) to a sense of our duty by two 
rebel regiments which advanced upon ns. It 
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is my impression that their object was to silence 
one of oar batteries which lay a short distance 
in oar rear. Oar regiment lay jnst behind the 
summit of a small hill, which sloped off grad- 
ually both ways ; to keep hid from the enemy we 
lay so close upon the ground, that not a gun or 
any thing else could be seen any distance. Our 
object was to let them come as close as possible 
before they detected us. They came up to 
within thirty paces, so that we could see the 
whites of their eyes, little knowing how close 
they were upon their most deadly foe. All was 
silent as death ; our eyes were already upon the 
sights of our trusty muskets ; the deadly aim 
was beiqg taken, every heart beating for the 
word to fire. Our moment had come ; the 
prey was sure, and we wished to grasp it. The 
eye of our brave Colonel was not closed, and at 
a moment when all was ready, calm and deliber- 
ately he gave the order to fire, at which such a 
simultaneous volley was discharged into the 
rebel ranks as scattered them in every way in 
shattered and broken fragments. A. few addi- 
tional volleys completed the work for that time. 
All that conld get away fled and left their dead 
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and wounded in oor handl It was not long, 
however, nntil thej again attempted to force 
oar lines, but tbis time they came a little to onr 
left, and more directlj npon tbe 8tb Iowa regi- 
ment, immediatelj npon onr left. Tbey came 
forward with determination and fresbyigor,and 
a beayj force. At this time a brass batterj of 
three gons, came to onr assistance. So infbri- 
ated were the Tebels^ and resolved npon victory, 
that had it not been for unflinching and undaun- 
ted firmness and bravery of these Iowa troops 
and cannoniers, we must have given way. The 
maddened demons came up so close as to lay 
hands upon the guns of the battery. But their 
punishment was coming too heavy ; they fell 
like sheep led to the slaughter, and again had 
to give way and leave their dead upon the field. 
During all this time, our flanks were heavily 
engaged and slowly falling back. We could 
easily Judge by the sound of the musketry that 
our forces were losing ground, and things did 
not stand as favorably with Grant's armj as 
they might. Regiment after regiment were fal- 
ling back ; thousands were crowding the river 
bank — many from having been wounded and 
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disabled, bat maoy from no other cause than 
unpardonable cowardice. Had every regiment 
and man stood np to the work as they shonld, 
we might still to some extent, have changed 
the condition of affairs on onr aide, on Sabbath 
evening. Bat let others do as they might, oar 
brave commander, Col W. T. Shaw, was deter- 
mined that no coward's reproach shoald rest 
upon him, or his regiment. After the fighting 
ceased in our front, we faced abont and went to 
assist oar forces apon the left, who were falling 
back very rapidly. We soon engaged the ad- 
vancing rebels, and in a short time, with the 
assistance of several other regiments, succeeded 
in checking them. Here we had hot work ; the 
enemy were ponring in by thonsands, and the 
fight was terrific, the leaden balls flying thick and 
fast. Bat now oar sitaation had become rather 
serions. We had held oar ground against two 
or three times oar number, from eight o'clock 
in the morning, till this time, late in the after- 
noon. No orders came for us to fall back, though 
many other regiments had done so ; neither 
were there any other fresh troops sent, either to 

relieve or assist as in onr desperate straggle. 
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Still, we stood our groaod ; soldier after soldier 
foil — some woQnded, others killed ; jet, andaon- 
ted, and determined to do oar bet till the last, 
with anwaTeriog spirits, we sent Tolley after 
ToUey into the rebel ranks, which, notwith- 
standing their superior numbers, told its own 
storj among them But what were two or three 
thousand men against ten or more thousands ? 
About five o'clock in the evening we discovered 
that the regiments upon our right had gone 
back, and the enemy had taken advantage of 
this break in the line and succeeded in getting 
in our rear, and began at once to pour upon us 
a terrible fire of musketry and artillery. This 
was more than human power could stand, or 
even justice demand — to contend against ten 
times our number when surrounded, while every 
moment numbers were being sent into the arms 
of death. It was only a question of time with 
us ; one hour, or less, was sufficient to sink the 
whole of our gallant little band of heroes into 
their last sleep of death. What could we do ? 
would people ask us to do ? Fight when 
no hope of success, and every moment 
^-=muiy f none who are rational 
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woald ask us, no reasonable person woald expect 
us to do anything bat what we did, and that 
was to surrender to those who were oar sape- 
riors in nnmbers and position. 



CHAPTER V. 

OUB TRIP TO CORINTH, MISS., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
AND MOBILE, ALABAMA 

At half past five o'clock, April 6tb, 1862, we 
were prisoners of war, bat not withoot ha?- 
ing first done oar datj ; and we felt clear of 
any reproach that any one might feel disposed 
to lay npon ns. Thongh we were in rebel hands, 
we felt that the stigma of cowardice conld not 
be attached to ns as to those who deserted ns 
and onr country's canse, and sought only to save 
their lives at the risk of the defeat of onr army 
on that day. Bat before I pass to give onr 
jonmey South, let me say, that when we were 
taken, to all appearances the day was consider- 
ably against oar army, and it is my firm convic- 
tion that onr holding ont to the last, even nntil 
snrroanded and captured, was the safety to a 
gpreat extent of Grant's army ; for, holding in 
check the enemy in the centre till a late hoar in 
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the eveniDg, gave time for our forces to arrange 
another line of battle in onr rear, and bj the 
time we were taken off the field, it was too late 
for the enemy to commence a heaTj engage- 
ment that night again. By this delay, Qen. 
Baell with reinforcements had time to get to 
Grant's assistance, which he did, and thus the 
next day the tide of the battle was changed in 
our fayor. If it is trne that onr capture, or 
holding out to the last, assisted in securing the 
safety of the Union army, and hence the ultimate 
defeat of the enemy, I shall never regret my fate, 
though it fills the saddest period of my life. 

After we were taken, they marched ns perhaps 
five miles that same evening, it being some time 
after dark before we halted Our place of lodg- 
ing was out in a corn field, with a strong guard 
all around us. This first night under rebel guns 
was a most disagreable one, not only because 
we were weary and fatigued, but because we 
were under a terrible shower of rain. But few 
of us had any blankets, having left them in our 
tents, when we went into battle. However, du- 
during the night we were allowed to get some 

rails and make fire, which helped matters some. 
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As soon as daylight made its appearance, we 
were called op into line and coanted, upon 
which it was ascertained that we had over two 
handred of oar own regiment The follow- 
ing is a list of all the commissioned officers : — 
Col. W. T. Shaw ; Lieut. Col. E. W. Lncas ; 
Adjt. N. N. Tjner ; CaptainsB. D. Emmerson, 
J. 0. Shannan, J. H. Newbold, E. A. Warner, 
W. C. Jones, and W. J. Campbell ; 1st Lieu- 
tenants J. S. Agy, W. Galligher, W. H. Cal- 
kins ; 2nd Lieutenants Smith Thompson, W. 

B. Davidson, W. H. Dodds, S. F. Eckels, L. 
A. Crane, O. H. Logan, C. P. King. 

The list of the company to which I belonged, 
including the commissioned officers Capt. W. 

C. Jones and 2nd Lieut. G. H. Logan, stood 
as follows: F. F. Kiner, I. N. Rhodes, M. 
Rhodes, I. Mitchell, Sergeants ; W. McNeeley, 
G. M. Smith, J. E. Savage, J. Hartman, B. 
Chandler, and G. W. Grant, Corporals; The 
privates were : W. L. Bearden, David C. Bea- 
ber, H. Beaber, N. Brittenham, W. H. Brooks, 
H. C. Boyer, R. Chandler, J. Campbell, M. 
Foote, I. Campbell, E. H. Gossett, J. Jay, H. 

H. Jones, Dennis Hommell, E. B. Holt, J. E. 
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Mitchell, G. Nattoo, B. L. Roland, D. Rainey, 
J. Saam, A. B. Sanm, L. W. SattOD, O. Swin- 
ney, H. Saint, D. S. Smith, H. Tarner, J. 
Whitmy^r, C, C. White, P. Cloonan and T. Bar- 
ton. To the best of my knowledge there were 
abont 2200 to 2510 prisoners in all taken that 
day, and among that number was Gen. B. M. 
Pbentioe. General W. H L. Wallace, who 
commanded our division, was killed on the field. 
The slaughter was indeed great upon both sides, 
the ground being strewn with the dead and 
wounded for miles. I never desire to see 
another such a sight of slaughtered men. 

But to return. After we were counted they 
went through the motion of issuing us something 
to eat, which consisted of a small piece of raw 
pork, about the size of two fingers, with some 
mouldy crackers, of which somereceiTed a whole 
one, others only half of one. 

We had scarcely dispatched this scanty mor- 
sel, when we discovered the whole gang of reb- 
els in the midst of a terrible excitement. The 
cavalry were flying about, and a double line of 
guards were stationed around us. In fact they 
stood so close that they touched elbows all 
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aroand the line ; every man cocked his gao and 
came to a ready. What all this meant we conld 
not at first conjectore ; were they going to mur- 
der OS all right there in cold blood ? this conld 
hardly be possible. Bnt then, why cock CTery 
gnn as if ready for the first signal to fire ? I 
mast confess that as we stood drawn up in line 
with every gnn pointing directly npon ns, things 
looked as if there might be serious work com- 
mitted; but after a few moments they were 
ordered to put up their guns and take things 
more coolly. We learned a£ter a while that 
their cavalry scouts had gone out that morning 
towards Sbiloh, and discovered that Qenerals 
Grant and Bnell were driving their forces back. 
When they returned, bringing this intelligence, 
the poor cowardly mortals supposed our whole 
army was right upon them, and we would either 
be re-taken or break out and try to escape. I 
feel sure that the least open move on our part 
to escape, or at one word from any officer, they 
would have fired into us there. However, they 
made all speed to get ready and in a short time 

we were on our way to Corinth, a distance of 

at least fifteen miles from where we staid all 
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night In going this distance we found the 
roads extremely bad, manj places it was barely 
possible for teams to get through with empty 
wagons, and sometimes we had to wade through 
neariy knee deep. I am sure had our forces 
tiled to pursue them to Corinth immediately, 
they could not have got their artillery through 
without bridging or making new roads. The 
rebels appeared to be uneasyj[the whole time ; 
they would every once in a while hurry ug 
along, and as couriers occasionally over- 
took us we could easily discover that all was 
not well with their army. As we passed the 
town and dwellings on our way to Corinth, we 
usually found them occupied by the wounded 
soldiers they had sent back during the first day's 
fight, and from what we could see their loss 
in killed and wounded must have been terrible; 
I have always thought it was doable that of 

our own. 

This was a kind of journey southward that 
I never craved or desired, and was at the time 
very much displeased about. I never did like 
to do things so much against my will ; but I 
was in for it this time ; my election was madA 
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sare. The thought of being a prisoner among 
a set of rebels, held -under guard bj a pack of 
secession ruffians for no other offence than 
being loyal to my Government and opposed to 
its destruction, was more than I could reconcile 
peaceably in my mind. It was so far from 
conquering or subduing me in my war spirit, 
that I did then and do yet despise the^ very 
sight of a rebel ; I hate the clothes upon his 
back ; and I have formed opinions similar to 
those of the Jews when they entered the land 
of Caanan, in reference to its inhabitants : 
that the cup of their iniquity was about fall, 
and the best way was not to let man or beast 
live. I think traitors like them and their 
father Beelzebub have legitimately no business 
in this world, much less in our beautiful garden 
of America. 

Perhaps I may be somewhat uncharitable in 
my views, but if my readers will just wait 
patiently and hear me through, while I narrate 
facts to which I have hundreds to give their 
testimony, I think they will allow that I have 
good reason to feel hard against them. The 

multiplicity of evils consequent upon their 
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secession, and naturally entailed upon the 
innocent inhabitants of the United States is of 
itself sufficient to tnrn the hatred of every tme 
American npon-them without reserve. 

But weary, hungry and miserable we prose- 
cuted our journey onward, and arrived in 
Corinth a little before dark, when we halted in 
the streets, threw ourselves down upon the 
ground to rest, and await further orders. We 
remained in the streets until sometime after 
dark, when they commenced stowing us away 
in the cars for further transportation. By this 
time it commenced raining very hard, and we 
were soon again wet through and through. 
The wind blew a perfect gale, and for hours 
we stood exposed to all this chilling storm. 
About midnight we were all on board. 

But let us notice these cars for a moment. 
They were all old Areight cars — many of them 
so poorly roofed that the rain came through in 
streams ; the floor of the filthy cages were 
covered several inches thick with the filth from 
the transportation of animals ; there were no 
seats at all in them, nor any straw or covering 
upon the filth to sit upon ; and many of us were 
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too wearji sick and faint to stand ; in fact the 
distance was too great for any one to stand all 
the way to Memphis. So, dear reader yon 
may easily jadge of oar sitaation ; the rain 
poaring in upon as who were already com- 
pletely drenched and dripping, with from forty 
to sixty in a car, standing, sitting or laying in 
this abominable filth from twelve o'clock at 
night till the evening of the next day — some 
even longer, having been pat aboard early in 
the evening. 

This set hard upon us bat we were willing to 
make the sacrifice rather than yield to the 
wicked designs of a rebellions set of cat throats 
who soaght to destroy oar beloved coantry and 
Government ; and more than this we felt that 
we had done oar whole daty while upon the 
battle field, thoagh some persons falsely 
reported that we had sarrendered early in the 
morning withont fighting. Nothing conld be 
more false and slanderons apon the noble, brave 
men who fought the rebels against doable their 
numbers from morning till night, and when en- 
tirely surrounded and compelled to surrender, 

did it within a few hundred yards df the spot 
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where we first took up position in the morning. 
Bat to pass on. On the morning of the 
eighth we fonnd onrselves on onr way to 
Memphis. As we passed the yarions stations 
large crowds were generally assembled to see 
the Yankee prisoners ; the news of our capture 
had already gone in advance of us, and very 
mnch exaggerated too; they had reported 
sixteen thousand prisonerSi when it was in fact 
bnt little over one eighth of that number; but 
that was but a slight mistake for a rebel to 
make in the way of falsehoods ; for a man who 
would peijure himself after taking the oath of 
allegiance as an American citizen, could report 
any thing. After allowing us time to go 
through a thorough exhibition at one station, 
we were carried along to another. However, 
numbers along the road gave us credit for being 
brave men, saying that they had paid dearly 
for us. 

We got into li^mphis a little before dark, 
and you may be sure there was a large crowd 
at the depot to see us ; but after they had been 
gratified with the sight; our officers were taken 

from us, and many of them we never saw again 
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antil after our exchange and release from prison. 
The non-commissioned officers and privates 
were taken to separate buildings from the 
commissioned officers. Bat before we got 
into onr quarters we had to suffer another 
wetting, this being the third night we were in 
heavy rains, with nothing to eat worth naming ; 
and it began to tell with sad effect upon our 
physical health. 

We were quartered in a large three story 

brick building, near the levee ; I think looking 
from the river it is four stories high. The 
squad of men I was with occupied the upper 
story ; and here, without any blankets or bed- 
ding, (save a very few who were fortunate 
enough to have their blankets with them) we 
were to lay upon the floor and put the time in 
as best we could. About midnight they 
brought us in some half boiled pork and 
crackers, of which we eat pretty hearty, having 
had nothing to eat since Sunday except the 
morsel I spoke of before, on Monday morning 
— ^this being Tuesday night, making two days 
and nights without a meal. 
Having been exposed so much for the last 
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three days and nights, my system was very 
mach oat of order, and eating a good deal of 
this raw meat and hard bread made me very 
sick ; from the time I eat my sapper antil day- 
light, I think I never suffered so mnch in all 
my life of extreme pain and misery through my 
body. At one time I thought I could not live 
any longer, and calling for a doctor five times 
laid down to await my coming fate. I am not 
much of a believer in miracles now-a-days, but 
I do believe that God did especially aid me on 
that forlorn occasion, and either by the special 
order of Providence, who will not suffer a 
sparrow to fall to the ground without his care, 
or by the force of nature, true to her obliga- 
tions, I was enabled to vomit, by which I threw 
off my supper in its natural indigested state, 
after which I felt much relieved, and in about 
one week was all right once more so far as 
health was concerned. I have every reason 
to believe t]:e saying that man's extremity is 
God's opportunity. 

The food I have before described, with the 
addition of a little molasses several times^ was 
our every day living while we remained at 
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Memphis. Sometimes we had the opportunity 
of baying some bread or cakes of little boys who 
were allowed to bring them there to sell. Onr 
condition was hard in many other respects; 
many of the boys began to get sick, and their 
food wonld naturally give them the diarrhoea, 
and without proper medicine, or in fact I might 
say without any at all, their sufferings became 
intense. Every day would develop more fully 
our wretched condition, and bring upon us new 
troubles, and that without any accessible rem- 
edies. When we went into this building first, 
there was a great deal of canvass or tarpaulin 
for covering goods exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, stored away in our room, per* 
haps there was several hundred yards of it 
This our boys laid hands upon and tore into 
pieces, to make blankets. A great many sup- 
plied themselves with them for blankets, wrap- 
pei% and even patches for worn out pants all 
through our prison life. 

When the owner found that we had destroyed 
his canvass, he was very angry, and tore around 
considerably, declaring that he would make 

Uncle Sam pay for every yard of it. This made 
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oar boys smile to think what a nice time he 
would have collecting his bill. We had no 
fears that he woald go to Washington to present 
his claim, before we got oat of prison to serre 
as witnesses in the case. I never learned whether 
he presented it to Commodore Foote when his 
fleet paid Memphis a yisit some time afterwards, 
bnt I am inclined to think he did not stay to 
prosecnte his claim, bat moved farther Soath. 
Most of oar gaards at this place were as kind 
as we conld expect ander the circnmstances. 
They were mostly made np of clerks, and were 
only serving as home gaards ; qaitft a namber 
of Germans were*" among them. Before we left 
we wrote letters for some of oar Mends, and 
gave them to these gaards to send to our lines, 
if possible ; and like men trne to their trust, 
they kept them till oar forces took the city and 
then sent them on. I take this to be true be- 
cause of the time the letters reached our fHends, 
and they also bore the Memphis mailing mark. 
At least they deserve the credit of sending them, 
no diflference who held the place at the time. 

We remained in Memphis until Sabbath even- 
ing, the 13th, when we took cars for Mobile^ 
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Alabama. I should have stated before, that 
they sent o£f part of onr men a day or two pre- 
yioQS ; this party I know bat little aboat, as 
they were kept in different places from ns most 
of the time. There were only about eight hon* 
dred left in the company I was with. 

The cars that carried us this time, were also 
freight, but much cleaner, and many, if not all 
of them had seats. The weather was also pleas- 
ant, and we were mnch more comfortable this 
trip. In taking as throngh the Soath, they al- 
ways took pains to move as in daylight^ as I 
have always thoaght, to have a chance to show 
as to the people for the parpose of strengthen- 
ing them in relation to the great success of [heir 
army, and if possible, make the more ignorant 
believe that they were certainly able to secure 
their independence and defeat the Yankees (as 
they called as). As I said before, large crowds 
were always collected at the depots to see us, 
both white and black, and of all classes, big 
and little. When we reached Canton, Missis- 
sippi, there was a large crowd of people more 
eager to see us than if Bamum and his troupe 

had been expected to exhibit there, and 
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amoDg them qaite a namber of the aristoc* 
racy or upper ten. In the crowd was a Terj 
large, corpalent man, who figured aroand rather 
coDspicaooslj, and whose object, apparently, 
was to make some impression upon us, relative 
to the determined policy of the Sonth. He 
came along to the car I was in, and poking in 
his head, took a glance aronnd, and remarked 
in a bold and defiant tone : '' Yon are the reb- 
els that have been fighting ns, eh ? — ^yon are in 
a nice fix, ain't yon ?" I answered him that I 
presomed we were on a level with all prisoners 
of war ; and as he stepped away others told me 
that he stud if he had his way he wonid hang 
every one of ns. Reader, it is needless for me 
to say that I felt insulted by his remarks. T&e 
idea of an old secession oligarch calling men 
rebels, and threatening to hang them, who loyal 
to their government, were laying down their 
lives in its defence, was a blasphemons slander. 
Southern men may talk about being constitu- 
tional, and fighting for the principles of their 
forefathers, but when we see and hear them 

denouncing as rebels every man who supports 

these very institutions, we can easily judge of 
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the sacred Taloe they set upon them. They 
worship the Constitation with their lips, but in 
action and heart they live and breathe in the 
negro. I wonld kindly say of this old corpulent 
tyrant, that he was marked by many that day, 
and if he is as wise as he is mean, he will not 
fool his time away aroond the lines where Uncle 
Sam's children dream of rebel attacks. 

Well, after a fnll exhibition at this place, we 
set off for Jackson, the next important place for 
exhibition ; as nsaal our show was well patron* 
ized by gentlemen and ladies (if there are any 
down South). It was amusing to hear the 
Tarious remarks made about us by the lookers 
on. Some children, who no doubt had been 
taught that the Yankees were a different race 
of beings from those in the South, would fre- 
quently say to their parents standing by : '' Why, 
these ain't Yankees,they look just like we do." 
These young children were evidently laboring 
under false impressions in reference to northern 
people, just because their parents desired to 
create enmity between the North and South, and 
wished their children to grow up under such 

feelings; and how astonished the little ones 
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were, to find that the imaginary Yankee and the 
real one were so different. Snch reptoof from 
children mnst certainly have convicted the pa- 
rent of the evil of snch false representations. 

After spending some time here we moved on 
towards the imaginary land of bnllfrogff, 
mnsketoes and alligatorsi (Mobile) and without 
any particular excitement safely reached it in 
due time. We began to think by this time that 
we were getting pretty well Sonth, and more 
fully to realize the force of a common song 
among soldiers : 

** In Dixie's land I Ul^e my stand, 
To li?e and die; in Dixie. 

Look away &o,** 

For my part our stand was somewhat too far 
South to be pleasant to me. I had often heard 
of Mobile, and had manufactured many imagin- 
ary ideas of it but little did I ever dream of 
visiting it as a prisoner of war. But here we 
were and no joke about it. After our arrival 
we were taken to an old cotton shed. The form 
of this prison was as follows : There were two 
long sheds with a street of about thirty or forty 
feet wide between them, so as to drive between 

with a wagon or dray, and unload upon ^Utvv^ 



( 
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side, turn and pass oat again. The ends were 
closed up with a high board fence, the boards 
standing endways, thns forming a very good pen 
or yardi The sheds were laid with a plank 
floor, npon which we slept ; there was no way 
of getting in or out of the yard except by large 
doable doors at^each end. In this den it was 
very hot. In a few days I had blisters bnrned 
on the back of my neck by the san. The first 
few meals they furnished for as already cooked ; 
it consisted of hard bread and corned beef, mostly 
of very poor qaality — indeed it was the poorest 
beef I ever saw. One beef was so badly spoiled 
that we sent it oat again ; it had lain too long 
in the sna and the weather being yery warm it 
spoiled before we got it. Beef was worth 
thirty-five cents per ponnd. The beef we got 
in quarters and the crackers by the hogshead. 
This we had to divide among us the best we 
could without scales or weights, and to guess 
off one hogshead and several barrels of crackers 
every day, then take a small dull hatchet and 
knife, and divide by guess six quarters of beef 

among eight hundred men was no small job. 

The men were mostly divided into messes of 
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< 
various nombers ; these messes had one of their 

namber appointed to receive their ratioDS of 
food and distribute it apiong them. In order 
to have things understood among us, the heads 
of these ^messes met one day and appointed 
several men to take charge of the dividing ; the 
lot fell upon the writer and Sergt. C. Burke, 
of my own regiment, and a man by the name of 
Horner, whose regiment I do not now remem- 
ber. It was, indeed, no desirable task, but 
then it had to be done by some one. They 
also brought us some corn meal in sacks and 
barrels, which we had to divide out by the tin 
full. In order to cook these rations, they 
furnished us with pots, skillets and pans ; also 
a few plates, knives and forks. This was the 
only setting up in the housekeeping line we 
got the whole time that we were in the 
Southern Confederacy. While at Mobile we 
had not so much to complain of; it is true we 
could have eaten more if we would have had it ; 
and were badly off for covering at nights, 
as they were often cool. 

The yard we were in soon became filthy, and 
disagreeable to the smell, from the fact that we 
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had to eat^ cook aad hare aU oar priyate walks 
io the same pen, which was fenced in so that 
there was no chance for any air to pas through. 
The water they hauled into as npon a cart, and 
in quantities barely safficient to cook with. 
Had we stopped here long many wonld doabtless 
hare fallen Tictims to disease, and finally death, 
the air we breathed being so nanseons and 
anhealthy. I was not ontside of this prison 
bat once, and then only to get a canteen fall of 
water, so I am anable to eren attempt to give 
any description of the place. Oar ears were 
continnally saluted by the constant coarse sonnd 
of the bullfrogs as they kept up their musical 
concerts in their watery palace both by night 
and day. I must confess that this sound 
appeared to me rather dismal, as we were 
housed up — almost shut out from the light of 
day, nothing to occupy our minds except 
contrasting our condition with that of former 
years, and to think of the great anxiety our 
families and friends would have about us and 
our welfare after they heard of our fatal day at 

Shiloh. These thoughts often brought serious 

reflections to our minds ; and one thing made 
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it more sad in my case, which was the fact of 
my family being very sick when I was captnred. 
It took all the courage that I possessed to keep 
up nnder these circumstances. But the good 
Being who says He will ^ever leaye nor forsake 
us in trouble if we trust in Him, was with me 
at all times, and I do think I experienced more 
of the reality in trusting in God while in prison 
than in any other part of my life. I however 
had one advantage over many of my comrades, 
that was, I was always very cheerfhl and 
fond of keeping up lively times, and seldom 
allowed myself to get down-hearted or despon- 
dent: I never take trouble very much to heart, 
and always try to make the best of any 
circumstances by which I am surrounded. 
This feature was a decided advantage to me 
while confined, and notwithstanding I had 
several very sick spells, I came out of prison 
one among the healthiest of the men. 

While in Mobile we had no physicie^n to wait 
upon us when sick; sometimes there were 
men who would pass around with cordials and 
distribute them among the prisoners ; some of 

these medicines were very good and beneficial 
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to ap. Several of the Bickest men were taken 
to the hospital in this place. 

Onr guards here were French ; some conld 
not talk Bnglish. They, like those of Memphis 
were doing the dnty of home guards. We 
sometimes had opportunities of conversing with 
them. One of them told me one day that they 
(the French) wonld not fight the Yankees, and 
that they would not go outside of Mobile to do 
any dnty. He further said that they all had 
their flags, and as soon as onr forces would 
come they intended to raise them. He told me 
there were five thousand in New Orlaans who 
wonld not fight ns. These guards were as 
kind as they dared be; but it is astonish- 
ing to see what complete control Southern 
officers have over their men ; their soldiers are 
afraid to open their mouths in the presence of 
an officer, but will talk freely when alone ; when 
you address a Southern sentinel he will look 
every way to see if an officer is present before 
he answers yon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OUR IMPBISONMSNT IN OAHAWBA, ALABAMA, AND 
J0T7BNET TO MACON, QEOBGIA. 

On the 19th of April, late in the eyening, 
(Satarday,) we left Mobile boand for Cahawba, 
Ala., situated on the banks of the Alabama 
riyer, bnt how far aboTe Mobile I do not know. 
We went up on board the steamer Reindeer , 
arriting at Cahawba on Monday the 2l8t. I 
shoald have stated, that before leaving Mobile 
the Iowa prisoners were separated from those 
of other states, and sent bj themselves ; conse- 
qoently we were taken up first, aid the others 
followed the next day. From some canse or 
other there were no provisions brought up with 
us upon the first boat, and when we reached 
Cahawba we were without anything to eat ; the 
bit of cooked eatables we had with us were con- 
sumed on our way up, and there were no com- 
missary stores there. However, the families of 
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the small town baked us some corn bread, and 
with a small portion of meat, we were provided 
for nntil the other boat arrived. 

The bnilding we here occupied as a prison, 
was a new brick warehoase, not finished, and 
only partly covered. One corner of this bnild- 
ing was laid off for an office, and contained sev- 
eral rooms, which were occupied mostly by the 
Iowa boys for sleeping apartments ; the balance 
of the honse had no floor, consequently the 
greater part of the men had to sleep npon the 
ground, or npon boards arranged by themselves 
which lay around through this unfinished ware- 
house. Eight hundred men in a bnilding of this 
size was far too many for comfort ; it was almost 
an impossibility to walk and not crowd against 
your neighbor, or in some way interfere with 
his rights. In this crowded shell of a building, 
we had to cook, eat and sleep. There was no 
outlet for the smoke of onr fires, (which were 
built almost all over the ground,) but through 
the apertures in the roof ; and having no draft 
or current of air to carry it off, it was almost 
beyond human endurance. Another disagre- 

able feature of this unhealthy den, was that we 
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were compelled the greater part of oar stay here 
to use one corner as a place of prirate resort, 
and the stench in a short time was horrible 
beyond description. These things, dear reader, 
may seem hard and nnteasonable to yon, bat I 
gire them as facts, and have hundreds to Yooch 
for their trnth. It woald be the height of folly, 
as well as sin, for me to misrepresent these 
things, when there are so many living witnesses 
to condemn them if untrue. Bat they are troe, 
and yet the saddest part of my history remains 
to be told, and it to day brings sadness to my 
heart and tears to my eyes to relate it. 

Oar food was most horrible at this place ; 
the meat we had to ase was corned beef, and that 
only in name. Some of oar men still contend 
that it was salted male meat. What it was 
when liTing I will not pretend to say ; bat when 
it came into onr hands I know it was badly 
spoiled, and mostly for want of salt ; much of 
it was so foal, that we refused to take it out of 
the casks. I have myself taken some of this 
stuff when others refused to touch it, and boiled 
it through three different waters, and then dared 

not breathe till I got it into my moTkt)i\ ^^\» \ 
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eat it for want of better. We often complained 
to the man who issned it to ns, bnt what eonld 
he do f he had to giro ns jost what was sent to 
him to issne. So we had to pnt np with it the 
best we eonld. This spoiled meat was not only 
of one barrel, bnt it was an erery day issne, 
although among the lot there was once in 
a while a middling good cask of meat Onr 
bread was made of com meal and a little flonr, 
which we baked withontsaleratns or salt, except 
what little of the latter we sometimes got ont 
of onr old meat brine ; in fact» sometimes we 
even poured into onr meal the wretched brine 
itself. Thns we wonid mix np onr cakes, which 
we baked in the oTens we brought with 
us from Mobile. As a substitute for grease, 
we sprinkled meal in the bottom of the orens 
or skillets, to keep the pone from sticking fast. 
Now reader you can form some idea of onr liying 
here ; staying in this close confinement, amidst 
smoke and stench ; sleeping without covering 
upon hard boards or ground ; eating spoiled 

beef and sad, unseasoned corn bread. You may 

well think we formed no very good opinions of 

the South. Howeyer, a couple of days before 
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we left, they dng a priyy ontside of the building, 
and fixed tjronghs to carrj water into the prison. 
It was conveyed by these troughs or pipes from 
a yery fine Artesian well which stood out in the 
street, and was said to be five hundred feet deep, 
which threw up a stream the size of a man's 
arm. The-water when first thrown up, was very 
warm, but by standing awhile got much cooler. 
At first the water was brought in to us upon a 
cart ; but often we were without any for any 
purpose whatever. This treatment reduced our 
poor boys in health, and many began to com- 
plain of sickness. The captain of the guards 
established a sort of hospital in another building 
for the sickest, but it barely deserved the name 
of hospital, and I will forbear describing it ; 
suffice it to say that a number of the prisoners 
died tBere, more from want of some good whole- 
jiome diet and good treatment than anything 
else. 

Thus we were hammered around in the South, 
from place to place, subject to all the hard 
treatment the enemies of our country saw fit to 
impose upon us. When I reflected upon my 

condition in prison, and asked myself the reaaoui 
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for it, I coald scarcely refrain from wishing the 
whole Sonth sank into one mass of eternal 
rains. The idea of a set of wicked secessionists 
arming themselves against the best goyemment 
in the world, holding its loyal subjects in cells 
of wretchedness and misery, destitute of proper 
food and clothing, enraged me so mnch, that I 
have lost almost all feelings of humanity 
towards them. When I think of all the tears 
which they have caused to flow ; the mournings 
and sobbings of broken hearts ; of the thousands 
of deserted families ; the weeping mother and 
widow ; the heirless father and brotherless sis- 
ter ; the poor, unpitied, neglected, unclad 
orphans throughout our land ; the muidering 
of thousands of our best and most loyal men 
and citizens, I never, never can give them the 
sympathy that I can to loyal men. «Yes, 
reader, I have not only my mind made up about 
these traitors of the south, but I think jast as 
little of the mean, sneaking serpents at the 
North, who are too cowardly to go South to 
fight for their principles, and assist their injured 

(as they say) brethren to secure their end ; but 

like unprincipled wretches skulk through the 
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North slandering every true soldier and quib- 
bling at every act of the government devised to 
defeat the rebels and secnre peace. Of the two 
traitors I think the one in the North the worst. 
While we were suffering hunger and nakedness 
in prison for the rights these unprincipled 
demagogues were enjoying, they werd contin- 
ually denouncing us as abolitionists and Lincoln 
hirelings. I thank God for one principle in the 
nature of things, and that is, that justice never 
sleeps until it has fulfilled every part of its 
duty; and though we may not foreknow its 
secret workings, yet in due time it comes, and 
with it its just rewards and punishments. 
Traitors North and South will certainly meet 
their doom. 

We remained in this horrible den till the 2d 
of May, when we got aboard the steamer St 
Gharlet, and started for Montgomery, Alabama, 
about one hundred miles distant, glad enough 
to get away firom Gahawba. We landed at 
Montgomery about dark of the same day, and 
after leaving the boat were taken to the fair- 
ground and lodged in the ampitheater. The 

night was cold and we had no fires ; and being 
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almost destitate of clothing we suffered greatly. 
Some of oar poor boys got too sick here to go 
any farther and had to be left behind. 

In the morning we made oar breakfast apon 
some of the spoiled beef and corn bread we had 
prepared for the joarney ; after finishing which, 
and making some arrangements abont the sick, 
which were to be left in the hospital there, we 
started again, this time for Macon, (Georgia. 
As always before, we were pat in freight cars, 
which were, however, tolerably clean; some 
had seats while others had not. Daring the 
trip we had a very clever captain who allowed 
as to talk to any body along the road when we 
stopped at the varioas depots, &o, however, he 
allowed neither party to nse hard langaage to 
the other ; in fact he thoaghtagood deal of as, 
and often remarked to the Soathern men, that 
he woald feel perfectly safe in taking as any 
where in the Soath without any gaards at all. 

Nothing very anasaal occarred on oar trip ; 
and, as heretofore, we were qaite a cariosity 
every where, our presence always drawing large 
crowds eager to get a look at "the Yankees." 
Late in the afternoon we got to Oolambas, 
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Georgia— qdte a large place where there is a 
great deal of cotton maanfactared, and consid- 
erable, basiness done of rarions sorts. Here we 
had to change cars, which took np considerable 
time in making np another train, as there 
seemed to be a scarcity of cars throngh the 
whole South ; bat this may perhaps be partially 
accounted for, from the large amount of trans- 
portation necessary for their*own army in the 
field. 

I had quite a talk with one of their leading 
men there, which I will insert simply to show 
how they labor to sustain their unjust and 
hopeless cause. About the first question they 
nsually asked after they had looked a while and 
found we were not afraid of them, nor had the 
appearance of Monkeys, Apes or heathens, 
would be as follows . 

"What are you men coming down here to 
fight us for f We don't go North to bother you!" 

The more illiterate would mostly address us 
in the following style. 

" What are you'ens fighting we'ens for ?" 

'* To maintain the perpetuity of our GoTem- 
ment and Union,'' was mostly our reply. 
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''Yon cannot do that; we can never be 
united any more ; neyer, nerer 1" - 

We generally replied, ''That is jnst the 
thing we are trying to decide ; and we think 
we can do it.'' 

" No, no ; yon will have to annihilate ns first ; 
we will never give np." 

** Annihilate it is, then ; we will even do that 
if necessary to sat^ our Union ; bnt we do not 
think that will ever be necessary. Other 
rebellions have been pat down without it and 
we think we can stop this one, &c." 

This was their ordinary style of talk, but the 
old chap I had in tow this time helped to 
carry the conversation fieurwher than usual. I 
asked him the question, 

''What are you Southern people fighting 
for ?" " Our rights." 

" Will you please tell me what rights you 
want that you never had before ?" 

"The right to govern ourselves." 

" Did you never have the right to govern 
yoursel?es ?" 

" Well, we don't want to be under an aboli- 
tion President." 
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'' What harm has this abolition President 
done yon that yon won't lire nnder him P^ 

"None ; but we were not going to wait nntil 
he got power over ns." 

'' Well sir, will yon tell me if onr general 
gOTemment ever deprived yon of any of yonr 
state rights ?" 

"No; bnt we were afraid it wonld if the 
abolitionists got in power." 

" Well, then, what right had yon to rebel 
ageinst the general gOTemment if it never 
wronged yon ? 

" Well, yonr Northern people elected an old 
fkbolitionist President,and we won't snbmit to it. " 

" Suppose we did elect an abolition President, 
(but we did not), was it not constitutional for 
the majority to rule in this matter ?" 

" Yon can't mle ns ; we are going to have 
onr rights." 

" Wonld it not have been yonr best policy to 
wait fonr years and then elect another man, 
than to make snch a war ?" 

" Then it might have been too late ; and we 
won't live nnder an abolition government^ any 
how." 
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I then asked him, ** sapposing yon do finally 
SQCceed in gaining your independence, how will 
yon keep yonr goyernment together, since yon 
have plead State Bights, or rather State Sorer- 
eignty f '' 

"Oh," says he, ''that will be easy enoagh. 
We will all hare unity of interest, and feel too 
much united not to stay together." 

I answered <' we all thought so a few years 
ago, but what has been the result f " I then 
asked him " suppose the Southern Confederacy 
was to make some foreign loan of money, and 
one or two States would refuse to pay 4heir 
share of the debt, how would you compel them 
to do it, since they preached State Sovereignty 
and were so opposed to the principle of coercion ?" 

** Oh," says he, shaking his head in a digni- 
fied manner, '' there will be no danger of that ; 
no danger at all ; we will all pay our share 
without any trouble." 

" To conclude, I asked him, " after all is done, 
what rights will you hate gained more than'you 
always had f " 

'' We will be free to regulate our own busi- 
ness, and not ask the Abolitionists^" 
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Through his whole conyersation he seemed 
to have a holy hatred (if there is any sach a 
thing,) of the people called abolitionists, and 
when we took him or others to task on the 
word, we foand1;hem to think more of the^iig- 
ger than any one in the North ; for they would 
sooner have every man, woman and child killed, 
than to part company with the nigger. 

During the conversation he seemed to repeat 
so often, that they were all ''dying for their 
rights," that I grew impatient, and asked him 
if he had ever been in a fight. He answered 
no ; when I told lim that it was nonsense for a 
man of understanding to talk to me in that way, 
for he knew nothing at all about it ; as some of 
the very men who fought us at Shiloh, and 
guarded us to Corinth; told me that they were 
tired of the war and wished it stopped, let it end 
as it might. ** Now," said I, "just such men 
as you, that keep puffing and blowing around 
about fighting till all are killed, never die upon 
the battle field, but mostly at home; while 
others are fighting, you can bully and hiss, 
and do your share of blowing." To this he 

smiled and turned it off into Bomething else. 
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I remember one remark he made in the pres- 
ence of some ladies, to this effect : That the 
ladies in the South would spnrn as, and not be 
caught in our company. To this I replied that 
it might be so, for I did not pretend to know 
anything about Southern ladies, but if it was 
true, I had good reason to pity them. If they 
were so lost in character as to 'spurn the man 
who loved his country, and supported the gov- 
ernment that had protectea them all their liyes, 
and secured to them all the blessings they had 
ever enjoyed — ^if such was the principle of 
Southern ladies, I had but little desire to min- 
gle with them, but I did not believe one word 
of it. I shall never forget an old woman, some 
eighty years of age, to judge from appearances, 
just at the outer part of the town, where one of 
the wagon roads crossed the railroad. There 
she stood, stooped and bending with age, and 
as each car passed ^containing the prisoners, 
with her trembling arms wavering in front of 
her aged body and a voice quivering with emo- 
tion, cried out, " May heaven bless yon all," 

''May heaven bless you all.'' The appearance 

of this old mother, standing upon the verge of 
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the tomb, whose career in this life was almost 
at an end, fell solemnly apon me. The storms 
of many winters had passed over her head ; she 
had with delight, beheld the opening flowers of 
as many springs, and all in and under the pro- 
tection of the flag of these United States ; and 
now, jast before her God saw fit to take her to 
rest, she had to see her people prisoners, her 
sons and grandsons bathe their hands in each 
others' blood, and treat their brethren as the 
worst of enemies. Thus in her age she could do 
no more than invoke upon us the aid of Him who 
knows our wants and is ever ready to help His 
people in the hour of distress. I could not but 
feel that perhaps if we would trust more to a 
divine providence, and live more righteous and 
devoted to God, our peace would be more 
speedy, and our country once more at rest. 

But to return to our history. After they had 
got another train of cars ready, we were chang- 
ed from the ones we were in, and some time in 
the night started for our destination, but from 
some cause did not travel far that night. Kext 
morning early we again got under way, and 

between ten and eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
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got to Macon, Georgia, and marched in to onr 
most noted place of prison life. This was the 
4th of May, 1862. Hitherto we had soffered 
hard enough, having been in want of nearly all 
the comforts of life, and what we did get was 
nnfit for haman beings to nse ; bnt now, dear 
reader, with patience and candor bear with me, 
while I in my weak way try to tell yon of some 
of onr sufferings in this place, where crimes were 
committed, against innocent and loyal men, of 
sufficient magnitude to condemn the perpetra- 
tors to everlasting misery. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OUR PRISON LIF£ IN MACON, GXORGIA. 

I Stated in mj last chapter that the forenoon 
of May 4th, 1862, foand os in Macon Georgia. 
We were taken from the cars and marched to n 
fairground, called Gamp Oglethorpe, which was 
abont fifteen or twenty acres ir. extent, enclosed 
by a picket fence. In the north-west comer 
was a very nice grove of pine trees which formed 
a most beantifnl shade, and senred as an 
excellent retreat in the hot snmmer days ; with- 
ont this I know not how we coold have lived, 
under the borning snn. In connection with the 
grove were three large frame buildings, being 
nothing more than the frames weather-boarded ; 
one of the three, I think, was ceiled, or partly 
so at least ; besides these were two small frame 
baildings, one of which we used for a doctor 
shop, the other for a cook house for the 

hospital ; the best of the three large buildings 
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was the hospital. Excepting a row of stalls 
made for horses in time of fairs, there were no 
other boildiogs. There was also, an ever 
running spring in the camp bat the water was 
not of the best qaality. In addition to this 
was a well of water, abont the centre of the 
grove, and a stronger stream in a well I never 
saw ; fourteen handred men supplied themselves 
from it daily and never exhausted it. Some- 
times it got very low and muddy, but in a short 
time gained its usual depth. Here was the 
first place since our imprisonment that we had 
an opportunity to wash our bodies and clothes, 
and«you may be sure we were anything but tidy 
in appearance. When we first went into this 
camp we had something over eight hundred 
men, but many of these soon took sick, and a 
number died. 

For the first two mopths we did not seem to 
fare so badly, and the food we got was reason- 
ably good. The ration during the mouth of 
May was one pound of flour or meal per day ; 
three quarters of a pound of pork ; some rice, 
sugar, molasses, rye for coffee, a small portion 

of hard soap, &c. So we got along pretty well 
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and began to feel as though we had made a very 
Incky change. Another advantage was that we 
had a good chance to exercise, snch as walking, 
playing ball and moving around in varions 
ways, which was very beneficial to our health, 
and gave relief to our minds by drawing them 
away from onr condition as prisoners, and from 
the anzions hearts at home. Nothing of any 
particnlar note occnrred until abont the 22nd 
of June, when orders were received to parole 
all the privates belonging to the Shiloh prison- 
ers, but to retain the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers. This was truly good 
news to the privates. 

On the 24th, they were called into line and 
took the oath not to take up arms until they 
were exchanged or otherwise discharged. Thus 
they bid adieu to us who ranked just enough 
above them to stay in prison, and took their 
journey northward by way of Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga, and joined our forces in Gen. Mitch- 
ell's command. All that left our camp were 
accepted ; but for some reason, there were five 
hundred that had been kept at Montgomery, 

Ala., rejected, and sent back into prison. I 
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presame, however, that Mitchell was acting 
under proper anthority from the War Depart- 
ment. Bat it looked very hard to see these 
poor soldiers sent back again ; some died opon 
the way, who had hoped to live long anoogh to 
see the Union lines once more ; but sach is the 
nncertainty of homan expectations. In connec- 
tion with these five hundred, they kept bringing 
in prisoners daring the sammer, antil our num- 
ber increased to twelve or foorteen hundred. 
We had prisoners from over one hundred and 
forty different regiments, representing almost 
every loyal state in the Union. Quite a num- 
ber of these were captared while hunting black- 
berries and whisky, and prowling around away 
from their commands and duty ; this they told 
us themselves. Sach persons, I think, are to a 
certain extent censurable for sach conduct 

But let us now notice more particularly our 
life in this camp daring the balance of the sum- 
mer. After they had paroled the privates, we 
had only about one hundred left. At this time 
the guards came and took all the cooking uten- 
sils from us, except what were sufficient for this 

number of men. These were the same that we 
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had got in Mobile, anil we oever got them back 
again. When onr nnmber was increased to 
fourteen hundred, we had but the same amount 
of cooking implements, and we ncTer could get 
any more for either love or money. Things; 
became worse and worse with us ; the nights 
were always cold, and having no covering, the 
l>oor soldiers began to get sicker, and diseases 
got more fatal. Our flonr was now changed to 
torn or rice meal. The com meal was of the 
coarsest kind, having often pieces of cob in it, 
and whole grains of corn, and this unsifted. 
This meal we had to bake as best we could, 
there being but few skillets or ovens. Many, 
yes very many, had to gather up any old piece 
of tin or sheet iron, or any piece of flat iron 
they could find, and make plates and pans. We 
would stir the meal up in any old thing we 
could get to hold it. Sometimes we could buy 
a little saleratus at two dollars and a half per 
pound, and scarce at that. As for salt, they 
issued us about a table-spoonfal to the man for 
seven days ; sometimes we bought it at the rate 

often cents per spoonful. At tUese rates our 

oakes had often neither salt not %o4»i^%:^^\)!^^ 
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in every kind of shape. You coald see men 
baking at almost all hoars of the day or night ; 
this was becaose of the scarcity of things to bake 
in. It really looked pitiable to see hungry men, 
young and old, holding an old piece of tin or 
iron over a smoking fire, with a batch of coarse 
corn dough upon it, trying to bake it, and per- 
haps when done, it was so sad, or burnt and 
smoked, that it was not fit for a dog to eat. But 
what could we do ? we had no better. For 
plates we used any old scrap of tin we could 
find, while some made them out of a pine board 
or shingle. A few of us however, had good 
tin plates. As tor knives and forks the fingers 
answered all purposes. The bread however, 
was the best part of our living compared to the 
meat. They would call us all into line and 
give us printed tickets good for seven day's 
rations, which were gathered up by our quarter- 
master, who drew rations for the number of 
tickets; these they hauled into the yard 
under the trees. The meal was brought in 
barrels, or old sugar hogsheads ; the meat was 
thrown out upon the ground and literally crawled 
with maggots. They put guards around these 
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rations till they were issaed, and we often told 
them it was necessary to guard it to keep it 
from crawling off. Some of these hams and 
sides of meat were so badly spoiled that we 
could push a finger through and through them, 
as if they were mince meat. In fact, that was 
what was the matter with it, the worms had 
minced it too much. It had spoiled mostly 
from want of salt, for the grease we got from it 
was not salt enough to use for gravy. Of this 
rotten stuff, we got one half pound to the man 
per day. The maggots upon it were of the 
largest kind ; perhaps I should call them skip- 
pers, for they could skip about and jump seyend 
feet at one leap ; from their size I judged the 
climate agreed with them . There was, however, 
a kind much smaller, which worked into the 
meat^ though it looked middling good, similar 
to those in cheese, and we could not see them 
until the meat was cooked, when they made their 
appearance on the top of the water in the pot, 
and floated around like clever sized grains of rice. 

After thus describing our cookery ware, bread 
and meat, let us see what kind of dinner we 
could get up, and just such a dinner as this I have 
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eaten many a time : When the cook pronounced 
dinner ready, we arranged onr plates apon 
boards stnck up on fonr sticks, or perhaps on 
the gronnd just as the case might be ; some 
plates were made by the tinner, some of wood, 
&c., while our spoons, knives and forks were of 
the same material and manufacture. This was 
all well so far, but when the soup came round 
was the time to talk of delicacies ; it was im- 
material whether you called it rice 9r maggot 
soup. Dear reader, I have seen men almost 
starring, refuse to eat it, while others with my- 
self, took our spoons and lifted these poor un- 
fortunate Yictims from the dish, and with the 
remainder tried to satisfy our craving appetites ; 
and this was not only once, but an every day 
occurrence with some. I have taken my meat 
and fried it, when there would be a dozen mag- 
gots in the pan, and in trying to get them out 
many would go to pieces, when, to avoid the 
sight, I would stir in com meal and eat the 
whole mess together. Thus have we spent our 
time in prison, living upon what any decent 

man or woman in the North would feel ashamed 

to offer to a dog. This was not my case alone, 
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it was the case of hundreds with me, who to-day 
are living witnessess to this fact A few days 
ago, while conversing with one of my own regi- 
ment who was in prison with me, he stated that 
he saw a joint of ham or shoulder, cooked while 
there in prison and the sonp from it eaten; when 
they went to divide the meat, in the joint con- 
necting the bones was a small spoonfnl of these 
maggots. I am aware that many will not fee 
inclined to believe this story, thinking I am 
taking the extreme side of the matter, and ma- 
king it the excuse for this history. All I have 
to say is, that these are facts I wish I had never 
experienced ; and I fnrther say, that there is no 
writer's pen can do justice to this matter, in 
describing our wants aad sufferings while in this 
camp of Tophet. 

It is not pretended that all of our pork was 
of this description, but I am certain that I am 
in the bounds of reason when I say that at least 
one-third of it was unfit for use. This percent- 
age was too much to lose ftrom our scanty allow- 
ance, and as a matter of necessity we had to 
make use of some of the rancid article. During 
the latter part of our stay iutWa<i«cK^^'^^'^«^^ 
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allowed to sell oar pork to the citizens, or as 
much of it as we did not wish to nse ourselves, 
or coold not use on account of its spoiled con- 
dition. For this meat they would give us at 
first twenty, and at last as high as forty cents 
per pound ; and so eager were they to get it 
that they would come beforehand and try to 
engage it, and upon the day of issuing rations 
sent buyers to come and gather it up ; some- 
times they furnished money to one of our men 
to buy it for them, and often there was quite a 
competition in this branch of our trade. The 
money we got from the sale of the bacon we 
invested in yams, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions, peaches, or anything of the vegetable 
kind we could get hold of; but everything 
seemed very scarce among them except sweet 
potatoes. Irish potatoes were exceedingly 
scarce. I do not think we had over five bush- 
els during the whole snmmer, and what few we 
did get, cost from twenty to twenty-five cents 
a quarts making about eight dollars a bashel. 
After we commenced selling our unhealthy meat 

and used sweet potatoes, we got along much 

better. They became the principle article of 
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our food daring the remainder of oar stay in 
prison. Sometimes beef was brought in to sell 
to ns ; this was generally second rate, and what 
did not sell well among the citizens. They 
usnally broaght in the head, horns and all, and 
the leg below the knee, containing the hoof — in 
fact, every part that coald be ased as soap 
pieces or in any other way. Once in a while 
we oould get a good piece that eat very well ; 
for this we paid about fifteen cents per poand ; 
the head and hoofs we boaght by the piece. I 
have every reason to believe that food was scarce 
among them, and in fact they told us frequently 
that they hardly knew how to keep ns for want 
of food. Their own soldiers that guarded us 
lived as we did, except that they had a better 
article, while we of course, got the second rate. 
I am convinced that those mountain arabs in 
the South can live on food that Northern labor- 
ing men would consider unfit for use. Flour 
was then forty dollars a barrel ; meat forty to 
fifty cents per pound ; sugar from thirty-five to 
6fty cents per pound; salt one hundred and ten 
to one hundred and forty dollars per sack; 
coffee and tea not to be had at any price, and 
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Other thiogs in proportiou. Clothing was also 
▼ery high. A good wool hat, eight dollars ; 
coarse shoes, eight to tweWe dollars a pair ; 
calfskin boots, from twenty-five to forty dollars 
a pair. As a matter of coarse, the clothes we 
had on were worn out, and we had none to take 
their place, or to wear while we washed our 
filthy rags. There was a small stream of water 
running through one side of the camp, in which 
we bathed and washed ; some would' strip off 
their clothes and wash them, then hang them 
on the picket fence and pass the time in the 
water till they were dry enough to pat on again. 
When the clothes needed boiling, they borrowed 
from each other if they coald, till their own were 
done, or tied an old blanket aroond them while 
they washed and boiled their proper dress. We 
managed every stjle we could think of to get 
along, yet very many towards the last, had 
nothing but a piece of an old shirt and an old 
pair of drawers, or pants with the knees and 
seats worn out, and torn in shreds every way. 
Our patching and mending was very limited, 

having nothing to do it with. Muslin, woolen, 

tarpaulin, oil cloth, linen, and all kinds were 
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sewed together to hide nakedDess and stop the 
rents in worn ont clothing. Doring the six 
months' imprisonment we never received from 
the Southern Confederacy over three hundred 
coarse, cotton shirts, for all the men that were 
in camp, and this was all we got of any kind 
except a few old clothes brought in to the hos- 
pital for the sick by the citizens. So there will 
be no wonder that we were bad off for some- 
thing to pat upon oar bodies. This part of our 
destitution was the cause of much sttffering 
among us, resulting in sickness and death. We 
used all the vacant buildings, sheds and stalls 
to sleep in, but they were too small to contain 
all, and the balance had to lie out under the 
trees ; this brought disease and speedy death on 
many of the soldiers— it could not be otherwise. 
It was a pitiable sight to see so many of our 
brave boys lying out under the trees, with 
nothing but shirt and drawers, bare headed and 
bare footed, shivering in every nerve. Though 
it may be properly said that we were in the 
sunny South, yet I never passed one night in 

it but that I needed at least one good blanket, 

to get which was out of the question with many. 
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Oar hospital contained aboat one hundred 
sick, who for the greater part of the time had 
to lay opon the floor ; some were furnished 
mattresses ; a few weeks before we left they got 
bunks made to lay the sick on. But for want 
of a proper change of clothing, their beds 
soon became filthy, as well as their bodies. 
There were two young doctors in attendance 
every day, who were, I think, fine young men, 
and did the best they could, but often bad no 
medicine. We generally had a quantity of 
medicine sent to us to last a certain time, and 
if it was exhausted before that tim3 expired, we 
had to do without Under these circumstances, 
many of the sick would sell their scanty rations 
of food and send out and buy some from the 
druggist in the town, and we also would get 
leave to go with an escort of guards into the 
woods and get such barks as we thought con- 
tained medical properties and tonics, for our- 
selves ; every man to a certain extent had to be 
his own doctor, and as a matter of course there 
were very many quite strange prescriptions 

given ; some were recommended with miracu- 
lous faith. Many were afflicted with swelled 
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feet and legs, having the appearance of dropsy, 
caused by weakness and diseased constitations. 
I have known them to dig holes in the ground 
and bury their feet and legs knee deep for hours, 
hoping that the application of fresh ground 
might do them good ; and it occurs to me that 
numbers had some faith in the operation. There 
were four or five hundred men for medicine 
every morning, and often none to be had. 
Towards the latter part of the summer the mor- 
tality among us became great, and with few 
exceptions we had every day from one to seven 
of our men to bury. I have known them to 
get so poor that their thighs were no larger 
than a man's arm, and they were really nothing 
more than living skeletons, yet they would try 
to keep about until in many cases they would 
drop dead from their feet. Others would die 
sitting against a tree, or anywhere, while many 
would die so easily npon their beds, without a 
groan or a sigh, that even the nurses were not 
aware of it. 

Id is astonishing with what patience these 
noble men endured their afflictions ; seldom a 

murmur could be heard, or a word of comQlaAj^t 
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Qoless aboot their wretched food, which it was 
often ImpoBsible to eat ; bnt bo far as their pains 
and afflictions were concerned, they endured 
and died mostly without a sigh or groan. Snch 
noble men, compelled to suffer and die in loath* 
some prisons for being loyal to their country, 
must certainly come forth as witnesses in the 
judgment to condemn these willful murderers. 
I to*day feel to thank my Creator for his pro- 
tecting care orer me while baring to pass 
through this horrible crucible. There was one 
month or more, that I thought my chances to 
die on my own free soil were poor. But with 
great care and caution in reference to my diet, 
and keeping my system in as good order as pos- 
sible by an occasional emetic and purgative, I 
came out among the healthiest of the men. 

If it were not that I do not wish to increase 
the size of mj book, I would like to give the 
names, of all that died in tliis prison, or in pris- 
on anjrwhere, out of my own regiment Bnt for 
brevity, and as it is not my intention to make 
this a complete history of my regiment, I will 
only name four who died out of my own com- 
pany ; three of these died in Hacon, Ga., viz : 
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Hiram Torner 19th of May ; Jaoob WUtnyer, 

26th of the same month ; Uriah HeNeely^ 15th 
of Aagnst. These were ail good men and ex* 
empiary soldiers, and we regretted to see them 
pass away while so far from their famtlies and 
friends; but we hope that Ood in his infinite ^ 
wisdom has done the best for them. There 
was one of the company who was wounded in 
the arm when captured, and was sent to Tnsoa^ 
loosa, where he had his arm ampatated twice, 
after which he died and was bnried at Ooflbrs- 
yille Landing, on the Tombigbee rirer. Here 
were four good men who had foaght side by 
side with ns and had escaped deatti open the 
battle field only to meet it in a worse form. 

Out of the namber of prisoners taken in the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing, or ShOota, about 
three hundred died in prison, if my informafion 
was correct; considerably OTcr two hundred of 
these died in Macon, (H. To-day fhese brafc 
heroes sleep in silent grares, and ftitare gener- 
ations shall cTcr look upon tbem as mar^ to 
the cause of liberty, while a burning stigma will 
be branded upon tiie history of the oppoaers of 
the free and glorious institutioua o( i^»»l^s:^ 
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who, rather than sabmit to the lawfnl and con- 
stitational legislation of this sfoyernment bathed 
their hands in their brothers' blood, and con- 
fined them to the prisons of despair, to die ne- 
glected and nnpitied as the meanest calprits. 
Yes, my dear, departed comrades, we will still 
honor thee ; thy memory shall still be dear to 
lis ; thy hour of trial is past ; no more shalt 
thou stand beneath the waving flag of thy pride; 
no more shall the sweet song of freedom sonnd 
in thy ears, or cheer thy brave and noble hearts. 
Bat if departed spirits have any knowledge of 
the passing events while time exists, know then 
that America's prond banner still waves over 
the homes and graves of her loyal freemen, and 
that her brave defenders shall pursne thy mur- 
derers, until her shadows rest upon the spot 
where thy silent remains are now reposing. 

While in prison, we furnished nurses of our 
own men to wait upon the sick ; every morning 
a fresh set of nurses would relieve the ones that 
went on duty the day before. All our hospital 
duties were unpleasant ; not because we cared 
nothing for the sick, nor felt it our duty to do 

all in our power for them, but because our feel- 
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ings were so mortified to see the poor beings 
saffering for the want of something to nonriah 
or make them comfortable which we were nnable 
to furnish. Often there was bat one candle in 
the entire bnilding by which to give medicine. 
Bat let as leave these sad reflections for a short 
time, (for oar lives were a continaed scene of 
misery), and notice oar various occupations. 
Even in this place of confinement Yankee inge- 
nuity and industry must be engaged. Many of 
the younger would play marbles ; others, ben- 
efit themselves by exercising in playing ball, 
pitching horse shoes, &c., but the most popular 
as well as the most profitable employment was 
the manufacture of bone jewelry, which was 
carried on very extensively by nearly all classes 
in prison, the only exceptions being those who 
had no taste or tact for the business. We man- 
aged to get files of different sizes and styles, 
and made saws out of common table knives, 
with which we sawed beef bones into whatever 
shape we desired to have them — either for finger 
rings, breastpins, slides, watch seals, or, in fact, 

anything almost that could be thought of. 

These pieces of bone we filed off very smooth, 
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and to the enci Aape dnived, sad thn pol- 
ithed tboi off whh nnd paper, after which we 
drew with * peaeil, aU kinda of letten^ iowen, 
fifaiea, 4c.; theie marks we carved oat with 
the aharp pointed blade of * pocket knife^ and 
filled the creTicei with Bealiag wax of dilferent 
colon; by this means we got op some SMMt 
beantafiil jeweby, for which we foond ready sale, 
or at least for a great deal of it The dtiaeasy 
both ladies and gentlemoi, from far and near, 
came to pavehase relics from the Yankees. I 
think I can safdy say, that we sold scTwal 
thoBsaad dollars worth of it. This money 
helped ns to increase onr dietof T^^tableaand 
improTed oar living Teiy much ; indeed very 
many did not five on anything else than what 
they boaght in this way. The Confederates 
were very much astonished at onr ingenuity, 
and gave us credit for being a go-ahead kind 
of people^ and for tnming eTerything into some 
nse. Old bones got to be qaite in demand 
among ns^ and we used to gpre little boys a ring 

for bringing os in an armfnl ; sometimes we 

paid the money for them. These articles sola 

for Tarions prices, according to the style io 
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which they were gotten np; generally the riogs 
brooght from twenty-fire cents to one dcdkr ; 
the other articles, snch as breastphis and sods, 
several dollars. They paid ns altogither in 
Southern money, some of whieh was iisned by 
states, others by rarions assoebiiowi, or con* 
panics, and some by indiTidndh. They wen 
Tery scmpnlons about osing the UHs fimed by 
different companies, assoeUitiOtts^ oriiffiiMiaab 
of any other state, ^woMse liiiMte pitrtMa were 
liable to be dissolreid, or plerhiqM IMkiMil op at 
any time, and could not be consldiBited is fi/t* 
manent Another of oor didly cbUes was to 
see to oar personal comfort. I hiT^ dlisady 
spoken of washing and boiBBg oor c^ofhei, but 
now we had another enemy to Oonitei wtth^ 
which onr boys knew by the name of " gray* 
backs.'' They were very troublesome and with 
all the care we could take, made inroads upon 
onr peace, and increased in numbers so rapidly 
that oar buildings and camp soon became full 
of them. They seemed as numerous as when 
they paid Pharaoh a visit in Egypt^ and all the 

execution we could do did not seem to diminish 

their number. It became one of our regular 
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daily duties, mostly in the momiDg, to hant a 
shady place and make a general search for these 
intraders, and seldom failed to secnre a large 
number of captiyes. These we ezecated upon 
the spot as gaerrillas, and never considered 
them as entitled to the rights of prisoners of 
war, although they undoubtedly belong to both 
the regular and volunteer army. 

But lest I should weary your patience with a 
too minute detail of my history, and perhaps 
uninteresting description of thingSy I will pro* 
ceed to give yon in my next chapter an account 
of the personal treatment we received from those 
over us and who guarded us while in this Ma- 
con of misery. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MORE OF PRISON LIFE IN MACON. 

When we first went to Macon, Major Har- 
dee, nephew of Gen. Hardee, had command 

of our camp and gaards, whi6h he retained nntil 
aboat the 20th of May. He was in erery re- 
spect a perfect gentleman, and we all thought 
well of him, and were sorry when he was ordered 
away. He was relieved by Major Rylander, 
who was as cmel and tyrannical as the other 
was kind, and was hated both by as and his own 
men, many of whom censured him as mnch as 
we die). He was naturally a presumptuous and 
overbearing officer, and many of his acts of 
cruelty will long be remembered by the prison- 
ers and men under his charge. But as I pass 
to notice the treatment received from him, or 
rather from men acting^^under his orders, the 

reader can judge of his manhood. Some of the 
men who guarded us were kind hearted, and 
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showed mocb STinpathy, often pleased with hay- 
ing an opportunity to talk with ns. They were 
mostly conseripts, and had not at heart the best 
feeling^ toward the rebellion, and many told ns 
they desired peace, Intd did not wish to fight; 
but there were others who were as full of rebel- 
lion as ihey coinld well be. We fonnd as a gen- 
eral thing among them, a great deal of ignor- 
apee^ many not being able to read or write 
thrir own names ; some of their sergeants and 
corporals <^oaId not call the roll of their com- 
pany, nor read a pass or any piece of writing. 
As I remarked before, it is astonishing how 
complete these officers hate their men nnder 
control ; the look of a superior is a sufficient 
warning, and lAey never, in all my hearing, con- 
tradicted one in any thing; they seemed to 
take his word for law in every case. But this 
fact can be easily accounted for when we con- 
sider the history of the two classes as they exist 
in the South. One is the lord who owns both 
the land and the laborers ; every thing must 
bow to the will and wishes of tbe monied men. 

The poor class who own neither land nor slaves, 

are not even allowed to claim their rights as 
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freemeD, bat for their Hying most submit to the 
propoutioni of the: aiiBtocraey. TUi^ .vitli tbe 
fact of their haytog soeh abeolvte tItiKrhiient 
to their peculiar systeoiy of wUeli thejhayehed 
exdofiiye control all their UvearW ^^rested 
within them as a second natare, ajf^fijt^f ifl- 
fiphness and saperioritj by which- Ae papier 
classes hp^ye been kept so far below ^ .Iefel:Of 
the popular society that, in. a degree tii^f Jhivre 
loat tiM»r standard righta as lA^loencaii oitifeBs, 
and allowed themsdyes to become: th#^^fei:of 
a slaye wristocracj. I bdiete one tUng #ope : 
that thefiyatem of slayery haa 4 Ifffdeicy'to 
destroy aympathy, wiitinmke the haiftiMleiiriWe 
to those tender ieeUnga which bekxig to- the 
sweet graces of mankind ; and by thne beeomfaig 
sonl drivers instead of ezereiilag the powart of 
moral Justice and anaaion, they natmiaUy asM|me 
a spirit of resentment whidi leada them to acts 
of cruelty to those who disagree with them in 
things pertaialog to their peculiar dignity. 
With this view of the sulgect, I thiak lean see 
why they had thebaadneaa of conscience to treat 

our men, wUIe in prison, as they did ; men who 

were as good aa they in eyery respect, and in 
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my mind their soperiorB; the only difference 
being that we were thrown within their power 
and mercy by the chances of war. 

As I remarked in the preceeoling chapter we 
always fnmisbed onr own nurses for the hos- 
pital. Sometimes men detailed would refuse 
to go, on the plea of not being well ; for this 
offence, I have seen the guards come in and 
arrest the man, take him outside of the camp, 
and compel him to lie down npon his face, after 
which they would dri?e forked sticks across 
each ankle and wrist, and one across his neck, 
and thus pin him to the ground, with the limbs 
extended, so close that he was unable to move, 
for hours at a time. For smaller offences, in 
which they had no right to interfere, such as 
quarrels among the boys, or perhaps the taking 
of each other's rations without leave, (which in 
time of peace would be called stealing, but in 
war, more politely, 'confiscation), they would, 
as they saw fit, cither stake them down as above 
described, or tie them up with their backs to a 
tree, several days at a time, releasing them at 
meal times, however, long enough to eat, and 

also ut night, tying them up again in the morn» 
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ing. Ooe day one of the boys refased to lay 
down to be staked, when one of the guards 
strack him on the forehead with an axe, and 
knocked him down, and then proceeded to fasten 
him. Very frequently some of the prisoners 
would manage to escape and get away, bnt with 
few exceptions they were retaken and brought 
back ; for this offence they often pnt them in 
jail in the city and nearly starved them, or 
staked them down for a day or two and then 
tamed them into camp with a pair of shackles, 
consisting of iron bands aroand each ankle, 
connected by a short chain, thas allowing the 
offender to walk by taking very short steps ; 
these they would have to wear for weeks. . This 
is the way they served us while in their hands, 
while their prisoners are better car^d for with 
us than they can possibly be in their own army. 
When I have stood and seen them thus abuse 
our men day after day, and hour after hour, in 
rains almost heavy enough to drown them, it 
has made my blood boil for revenge. This may 
be a hard word for a christian to use, but sir, I 

love my people too well to see them treated as 

brutes in their own countiy by a ^^xi^^^^^^^"^* 
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sion tyraoto. I had often heard and read of 
lodian barbaritiei» tyiog op to trees and itaking 
down their captiyeiii hot never did I expect to 
Bee Mich moDitrons inhnman cruelties among 
mj own people, who have been n^sed under 
the infloences and advanti^^ of a liberal and 
free goTemment ; nerer conld I have belicTed 
the Southern people conld be so destitnto of 
the principles of true drilization. 

But I hare not yet done with narrating the 
horrible deeds of which they were gnllty. One 
night in July, abont ten o'clock, one of the 
guards was heard to fire oft his gan close to one 
of the bnildings in which some of oar men slept 
As nsnal, the corporal of the guard was called, 
who immediately turned ont with a squad of 
men, when it was discorered that a man was 
shot ; he was not killed instantly, but died in 
two or three days ; the ball had passed through 
his abdomen, going on through the weather* 
boarding of the building, taking the button off 
another man's coat. The man who was shot, 
was a very intrfTensire old Frenchman ; he had 
been sitting talking with some other prisoners^ 

wh#n he got up and started off, saying he n^ust 
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step outside a few moments, and bad jproceeded 
bat two or three rods, and Was tein or tweiitj 
feet from the jrtiard lide, tiolatlng no Taw wliat- 
ever, when this gnard in cold blood, shoft him 
through. Thii old man had Yolnnteibrcid to'skTo 
his country and like myself and ihousaidis of 
others was taken prisoner, but here among theiM 
cold-hearted wretches wan murdiered, being in- 
nocent of any crime whaU^ver sare loyalty to 
his goTernment I leahied afti^rWards why thb 
brutal murder was cottimftted. It was dotte for 
the paltry sum of fire dollars I That etMug, 
as I learned, the office of th^ guard bad offered 
five dollars to any one of the guards who would 
kill the first Yankee, and this guilty wretch 
took that opportunity tosecui^ the money— the 
price of innocent blood ; and Was afterwards 
promoted to cofporal for committiiig the heroic 
deed I If any man can read theie tines and learn 
these instances of Southern outrages agidlist 
men who had no means of ielf defense, and not 
sympathize with our snlFering soldiers while in 
rebel hands, he must possets a heart of adamant. 

When I reflect upon these scenes, as they trans- 
pired under my own obserration, It mahA& ^^ 
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chills run through my body, aad in spite of my 
endeavors revenge fills my mind, and I feel that 
if it took the last head in the Southern Confed- 
eracy I wonld never show them quarters, until 
my country's wrongs were redressed, or the last 
armed traitor would beg for mercy at the feet 
of our Government. 

In one of my previous chapters I stated that 
some of our men were taken to Tuscaloosa. 
One of that number told me that while there, 
they were at one time moved into several old 
bnildings, and thinking it no offence to look out 
of a window, (there being no orders given to 
the contrary) several did so, and while in the 
act two were shot through the heads ; one was 
killed dead upon the spot, the other survived 
but a short time. What could be more brutal 
than acts of this character ? men of the North, 
of disloyal sentiments, talk of our government 
carrying on an unholy war upon the Southern 
people, but they never speak of the cowardly 
acts of traitors against the government, and our • 
people who are in their power. 

No man need ever plead to me the beautiful, 
sweet, amiable, and mild spirit of the people of 
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the South. That there may be good meaning 
men there, I will not deny. Bat as a whole, if 
the treatment we received is a fair specimen, I 
wonld as soon live among the rndest tribes of 
savages that roam the unexplored regions of the 
earth, as to submit to authorities where the 
unrestrained passions of nsurping demagogues 
legislate and control the masses and the inter- 
ests of the commonwealth. Southern chivalry, 
southern intelligencei southern humanity and 
manhood I what a pity that such sweet sounding 
words are so basely misapplied, or perhaps I 
should rather pity that my apostate brethren 
are so unworthy of their name. 

While I am just upon this train of my history, 
allow me to relate a circumstance that occurred 
in Macon. I give this as a matter of fact, and 
I received it personally from one of our fellow 
prisoners who was an eye-witness to the scene. 
During the summer several of our men had es- 
caped from prison, and were retaken and con- 
fined in the jail in the city. While there, a 
trunk was sent to Captain Crawford, one of the 
prisoners, which was not his, but belonged to a 

citizen prisoner who had been arrested and 
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locked up for counterfeiting money. It hap- 
pened that the jailor had a great curiosity to 
look into this trunk, which he did, and being 
tempted above what he was able to bear, stole 
from it quite a number of valuable articles ; 
this was done before it came into the hands of 
the owner. But as sin will always meet with 
detection sooner or later, so it was in this case; 
the jailor was about to be arrested and held 
responsible for his theft, when to avoid his just 
punishment he called np his negro slave and 
wanted him to acknowledge the deed; as 
a matter of conscious innocence he denied 
having done it, whereupon the thieving wretch 
fell upon the poor innocent negro and beat him 
most cruelly. Still he denied, and declared he 
would die before confessing to what he had never 
done ; so ending the matter, he continued to 
beat him, and finally threw him into a cell and 
locked him up. What act could be more God- 
dishonoring then that of outraging innocence, 
and holding the poor and helpless as tools in 
their hands, by which they can at pleasure shift 
their own responsibilities and thns avoid pun- 
ishment and iuatice. 



I 
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I must now hasten to conclade the story of 
our sad experience while in the land of bondage; 
but before I leave it allow me to make a few 
more miscellaneous remarks. While in prison 
many of the southern clergy came in on Sab 
bath days to preach for us, and I must say to 
their credit, that they universally preserved a 
neutral position in reCererice to the two con- 
tending parties. When engaged in prayer they 
would pray for us and our friends, and the 
whole world, and for the peace and harmony of 
the people of our United States — if not directly 
lor the union of government. At one time as 
prisoners were coming in and others going oat, 
we had as high as nine preachers together ; and 
one day we met and held a sort of convention 
for the purpose of arranging meetings among 
ourselves ; as we had quite a religious inflaence 
with us, we concluded to establish meetings 
every Thursday evening and every Sabbath. 
After making some further arrangements, we 
thought it best perhaps, to ask the consent of 
our commander, who after a few moments con- 
sideration, sent us word that we would not be 
allowed to hold public meetings of any kind ; 
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we were then at our length, and had bot one or 
two chances of satisfaction ; one was to read 
oor own bibles and pray to ourselves ; the other, 
to tell them that if we were not allowed to 
preach and hold meetings, we did not want any 
gospel to come to ns through secession author- 
ity. This silenced their preaching among us, 
and I think we had but three sermons after- 
wards, and that was just before leaving the place. 

We were often visited by the citizens, some 
of whom talked very kindly and showed us 
much respect. Others would come in with all 
the bombast imaginable, and from their style 
and appearance one would naturally conclude 
that they had swallowed Washington City and 
the State of Massachusetts — the former being 
the head of government, the other the head of 
abolitionism ; and that they bad sifted the whole 
affair through the Constitution (after they re- 
vised it I presume), and bad detected every 
error of our government since its foundation ; 
and that secession was now sitting in judgment 
and was going to make things as they should 
have been from the start. Some were so un- 

pardonably ignorant that we had not the 
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patience to converse with them. I remember 
one day a very fine looking man came np to 
see ns,and immediately began a harrangae abont 
Abraham Lincoln --how he had broken the 
Constitution and done bad things all aronnd, in 
general, being a terrible transgressor. I told 
him that for anght I knew it might be the case, 
as I had been in prison a good while, and had 
no means of knowing what he was doing, and 
he wonld do me a great act of kindness by teU 
ling me what part of the Gonstitation he had 
broken. "Oh," says he, "I cannot read; I 
have no learning." Well, then, how do yoa 
know he has broken the Gonstitation ?" " Why 
everybody says he has." I asked him if he had 
ever seen the President's (Lincoln's) proclama- 
tion ? " No," said he, " I cannot read, and never 
saw it." This was another of the Southern 
blowers that lived upon the mind of other men, 
in reality having no mind of his own ; though 
from his dress and appearance he ranked among 
the popular class of society. Time would fail 
me to give all the queer exhibitions of ignor- 
ance that came under our observation. I 

think every man should allow himself to exer- 
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cise liberal sentiments toward his enemies ; bot 
I most be pardoned for saying that we saw so 
many things while travelling from place to 
place in the Sooth that weakened onr confi- 
dence in them as a people, and has in reality 
made me more radically opposed to them and 
their conduct than I ever was before ; and I do 
think it is time that something was done to 
break the cloud of ignorance and inhumanity 
that was sweeping over that part of onr country. 
I account for it from the want of a system of 
education through which the poor class of citi- 
zens can have an equal chance of proper instruc- 
tion so necessary to the existence of a gov- 
ernment founded upon the principles of Repub- 
licanism, where every man has the legitimate 
right to say with another who shall represent 
his interests and legislate for him. If we were 
controlled by a king who would dictate for us, 
and say what should and what should not be, 
it would not matter if men were so intelligent 
or not ; but as it is, and as it should be, where 
government originates with the people, in the 
election of their own ofl&cers, from the highest 

to the lowest positions, it behooves every man 
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to make himself acquainted with his duties as a 
citizen, who wishes to act intelligeDtly, which 
can only be done by having a full and free sys- 
tem of education . Just so far as we destroy 
these advantages we weaken our government, 
and darken the pathway of the future welfare 
and success of our country and people. 

, With this passing detail of my life, sufferings 
and experience while in the different places of 
confinement in Southern prisons, I will close 
my history at Macon, Georgia, and kindly ask 
the reader to go with me in our journey to the 
land where the Union flag has always waved 
with undisputed right since the independence of 
our country ; and where to-day I have the in- 
alienable right of the free exercise of my mind. 
Sad as my history may have been in the past as 
a prisoner, we were not entirely free from the 
pinching pangs of suffering, until we set our 
feet upon the soil where treason dare not lift 
its head, and must do its foul deeds under the 
mask of secresy. If what I have already writ- 
ten has awakened your sympathies, I have no 
doubt that what I have yet to relate will meet 
with the same reception. Therefore, fe,eU^«. 
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conscientioas in what I have already giren in 
those pages, I can with a sense of jnstice dne to 
myself and noble comrades in affliction, continue 
my sad and eventfnl narrative till we again 
enter the land where hnmanity is one of the 
characteristics of manhood, and one of the de- 
yelopments of principle founded upon the love 
of liberty and justice to all without respect 
to persons. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OUR JOURNEY FROM PRISON. 

On the tth daj of October, Major Bylander, 
onr prison commander, came riding into camp 
on horseback and gare orders to prepare to 
start for oar lines the next day. This was glo- 
rious news ; had an angel came down to ns he 
coald scarcely have brought more cheering in- 
telligence, or at least none that we were more 
anxious to hear at this time. Every soldier, or 
rather prisoner, was on the move. We were to 
prepare five days' rations for the journey ; they 
furnished us some bread — what its component 
parts were I never could tell, but if i were to 
give my opinion I would say it was flour, corn 
and rice meal mixed. We also prepared meat, 
sweet potatoes, and such other things as we 
could collect I must confess I was too much 
elated with the prospect of being relieved from 
this wretched life to sleep much that night, and 
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as a necessary preeantion I spent moch of the 
fore part of the night in baking corn biscnit, in 
addition to the bread given ns, which I found 
to be a timely act, for we had need of it before 
we got through. 

The morning of the 8 th arrived, and we arose 
more cheerful than we had been at any time of 
our prison life. And why should we not feel 
glad 7 the hope of soon being freemen was glo- 
rious in itself; and how inspiring the thought 
that we should soon again be with our families 
and friends I 

About three o^clock in the afternoon we were 
called out and marched to the cars. I might 
here say that one train could not take all, and 
they divided us into two lots. Oar five hun- 
dred went in the first train, consisting of the 
Iowa and Illinois men ; the rest came in a day 
or two afterwards, of which I may speak here- 
after. We were put in freight cars having board 
seats, which made them more comfortable. It 
was about six o'clock in the evening when we 
bade adieu to this old Babylon, but without a 
sigh, save for the noble dead we were compelled 
to leave behind. We travelled that night and 
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part of the next day when oar engine gave ont, 
and we had to lay over nearly a whole day at a 
place called Spear's Station. The weather was 
cold and we were allowed to get oat and baild 
small fires to warm oarselves. A great many 
citizens visited as with whom we had free con- 
versation; they were mostly of the poorer class, 
and expressed a great desire for the war to end. 
They also informed as that there was a great 
deal of saffering among the citizens throaghont 
the State for want of provisions. Here I had 
the privilege of conversing with H. V. John- 
son's son; he asked me whether I did not 
think that if Stephen A. Douglas and his 
father had been elected thisjwar might not have 
been avoided ? I told him I conld not tell, bat 
I thought it might possibly have been pat off a 
little longer, bat that I believed that liberty 
and slavery woald have had to measare arms 
sometime, and I thonght the sooner the better 
for the good of the coantry ; and now that we 
were in it we were going to put it through at 
all costs. He admitted that we had the advan- 
tage of men and means, especially in the navy. 
Perhaps my readers would like to know the 
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price of coon skins there ; this Vice President 
nominee's son had a pair of laced shoes upon 
his feet made of coon skin, and said they were 
worth twenty-five dollars I the highest price for 
that kind of leather I ever heard of. I think 
their boys had better hnnt coons than conscripts 
or negroes. 

Towards evening of the 9th, another engine 
was at hand and we proceeded on oar jonmey, 
going nearly due east to a point, I believe they 
toldns, about ninety miles from Savannah, when 
we tnmed and came nearly due north to 
Augusta, from where we were soon en route for 
Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, where 
we arrived a little before dark. From what I 
could see I judge it to be a fine place, as I 
noticed some very good buildings. I presume 
they were ashamed to take us through this 
town in daylight (for we were so poorly clad), 
so they kept us in the cars until after night, 
(we had to change cars here), and then marched 
us through to the other depot. I do not know 
the distance between the depots, but remember 
we were quite weary walking to get there ; some 

of the men were too weak and sick to walk and 
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we carried them on blankets. Others could 
walk with two men supporting them, while some 
were carried upon the backs of the stronger. 
The cruel-hearted South Carolinians never pre- 
tended to furnish conveyance for any sick men. 
Before I leave this place let me narrate a little 
circumstance that occurred while we were pas- 
sing through it. 

Just before we left the cars several hundred 
negroes with shovels, spades, pick axes, bundles 
of clothing, &c., were brought to the depot ; 
after calling the roll and having allj accounted 
for, they made fire on the ground, and soon 
began to sing and have a good time generally, 
as negroes usually do ; shortly before we got 
out of the cars they were removed, to appear 
(as I presume), in another place, more to our 
annoyance; for afterwards, as we passed 
through the town we were met by a gang of 
perhaps a thousand or more, who passed in 
ine before us, compelling our men to halt; on 
their backs they had trunks, bundles of clothing, 
and many other things, and as they passed in 
review before us, they kept up the most hideous 

hallooing I ever heard from mortals. What all 
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this meant I could scarcely conjecture ; so many 
negroes at that hour of the night in the centre 
of a city of that size, when all should be quiet 
and in order seemed singular. I thought then, 
and still think it was done to tauni us, and give 
the Yankee abolitionists a full exhibition of 
negro merriment and seeming contentment. 

Again to my journey. Some time in the 
night we moved oflF, our next puini being Char- 
lotte, N. C; duiing this night's travel we lost 
one of our men. We had made beds on the 
bottom of the cars for the sick to sleep upon, 
and indeed many lay all the time, being too 
sick to set up. It was upon one of these beds 
or pallets that this man died ; but at what hour 
of the night I do not think any one knew, as 
we supposed him to be sleeping until found dead 
in the morning, a little after daylight. We 
stopped and buried him in the corner of a 6eld, 
to the best of my knowledge, about thirty miles 
south of the north line of S. C, and on the 
Columbia and Charlotte railroad or at least on 
the road leading between these two places. 

The name of the deceased I do not now 

remember. 
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On the afternoon of tho lltb, (Oct.) wc 
reached Charlotte, whero we again had to 
change car?. From this place I may truly say 
we had the beginning of sorrows on our way 
liome After landing we had to wait until 
evening; before another train was ready, during 
which time it rained very hard, and we occupied 
an old engine honse for shelter. A little before 
dark we were ordered on the cars, but of all 
cars r ever saw these were the worst ; they 
looked as if they had been condemned for ten 
years past. Some had boards knocked oflTfrom 
both the ends and sides, and the roof or cover- 
ing hid holes large enough to allow a man to 
jret out at his leisure, besides this they were 
HI thy and dirty. In this awful situation we had 
to sit or stand, (and they were too low for a 
man to stand upright), till we reached Raleigh, 
X. C, the rain pouring in npon us more or less 
all the time. It rained hard betimes, and blew 
very cold, just as all fall rains and winds do ; 
we were wet and chilled through. I do not 
believe I sat still fifteen minutes the whole 

night, but kept stamping and moving about 

to keep up the circulation of the blood., ao.d 
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thus keep from chilliDg or freezing to death. I 
never felt so mach for poor sick men in mj life 
as I did then — ^to see them lying in this wet, 
with not a dry stitch of clothing upon them or 
to lay upon, nor a dry spot to lay, stand or sit 
in. Oar situation was deplorable, and beyond 
hnman description ; at the best oor clothes were 
bat wet filthy rags, scarce fit for a dry summer 
day. Thas passed that night and the morning of 
the 12th came, bat not to improve oor condi- 
tion. It still rained and blew cold, and thus 
we suffered until after ni^ht, when we reached 
Ealeigh. Here we were allowed to build a 
large fire where we warmed a while, but had 
orders to lodge in the same wet miserable cars 
the balance of the night. Myself and a number 
of others after warming onrselves, got into a 
car that stood in the rear of our train, and slept 
some little, but nearly all stayed in their old 
carp. 

I should feel glad if this was the end of our 
suffering, but it was not. The next day we 
were put into open dirt cars ; if I remember 
correctly they furnished two or three box cars 

for the sick, but the balance were reduced to a 



^ 
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gravel train. About the middle of the fore- 
noon we started for Weldon, while it still rained 
at intervals ; and as we gathered ap our old wet 
\ blankets (those who had any) and tarpaulin and 
rags to wrap around us to keep the wind from 
penetrating, we presented an odd picture. 

About 9 o'clock at night of the 13th we 
reached Weldon, N. C. This place I shall ever 
remember with sorrow and sadness of heart. 
After our arrival we were turned out into the 
commons, with wood furnished us to start fires 
and dry ourselves ; but there was no more re- 
spect paid to the sick than to any others. The 
heavens were black with clouds — everything 
around looked dark and dreary. Soon it began 
to rain in torrents, and the ground and streets 
were literally covered with water. Though 
there were plenty of empty houses not one was 
given us for shelter — not even for the sake of 
the sick and dying. Sometimes I thought it 

impossible to live ; and it would almost have 
been a blessing had the Creator at that time 
stopped our existence. As a matter of course 
our fires went out ; towards midnigbt they per- 
mitted 08 to carry some of our sick who were 
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already miserable enoagh to die, under a sraall 
awDiof^ in front of a grocery store. Here wc 
took perhaps near two dozen, and when others 
who were barely able to walk came to get under, 
I saw them driven back in the rain by the guards 
at tl'e point of the bayonet. Perhaps Satan let 
them have use of a little conscience at last, for 
late in the night we were allowed to go into an 
open shed or depot, where cars usually start 
from ; part of this leaked, and other parts were 
dry, but then both ends were open, and the 
wind came howling through so furiously, that 
to our wet bodies made it almost unendurable. 
The God of heaven and those who were the 
sufferers only knew our misery. I was walking 
about and stamping the whole time to keep from 
chilling. I always make it a rule to keep mo- 
ving when cold, and seldom sustain harm from 
the exposure. In the morning we were again 
turned out on the commons, where we started 
our fires, the rain having abated somewhat. 
Beside these fires we spread blankets for the 
sick to lay upon, and here, in this open ground, 

without having had a morsel of nourishing food 

or drink, in the midst of indescribable sufferings, 
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several of oar dear comrades breathed their 
lust, aad slept the sleep of death. They were 
taken out upou a two-horse wagoa and buried. 

To day, dear reader, when 1 recal these piti- 
able scenes and horrible sufferings, it fairly 
chilU my blood ! How any of qs lived after 
such treatment and exposure our Creator only 
knows. I do not believe that outside of the 
secession States there can be found another set 
of men who would treat their own countrymen 
so barbarous and inhumanely. In the North, I 
am prepared to say, prisoners live better than 
they do in their own army, and their medical 
attendance was always as good as our own ; 
their quarters are good and comfortable, and in 
transportation they are well provided for. But 
to us, the savages of the unenlightened tribes 
of the forest could not have been any more 
unfriendly. I have seen the sickly dog, the 
shivering lamb, carried into the house and nour- 
ished and cared for; but the soul-hardened man - 
stealers and murderers of North Carolina, would 
not even allow one of their own countrymen to 
die in the ox's stall, but turned him out to die 

in the open field, without even a bundle of straw 
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to lean or lay their dying heads upon. From 
the bottom of my heart, (whether right or 
wrong), I hope and pray that ere this war comes 
to a close, Jerusalem's carse may be falfilled 
on Weldon. Could I whisper a word into the 
ears of our forces as they march upon that ac- 
cursed spot, I would say to them, burn it, root 
and branch ; leave not one stone unturned ; 
leave no stick to mark the spot where it stood. 
Yes ; I would tell them my sad story, and of 
the dying heroes whose flickering lamps of life 
were blown out in that cold storm of October, 
uncared for, and then, if possible join them to 
wipe her out of existence, that she might no 
longer be numbered among the cities and towns 
of America ; and that her name might only be 
mentioned t o revive feelings of contempt. Well 
may mothers weep for their absent sons ; wives 
for their loving husbands ; sisters for their 
affectionate brothers, when thus they are left to 
die among the enemies of our land. 

The reader must not think me unchristian in 
my views and sentiments, but I do hold the 
most utter contempt and hatred for the mur- 
derers of our loyal citizen soldiers, who are 
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brioging floods of grief to every breast in onr 
once peacefal coantrj. 

In the foreoooa of the 14th, we started on 
our way to Petersburg, Ya., where we arrived 
in the night and were taken to a large brick 
building. This was the first time we had a 
chance to lie down in anything like comfortable 
quarters since leaving Macon, Ga., on the even- 
ing of the 8th, six days. In the morning we 
set out for Richmond, and that day, the 15tb, 
were permitted to look upon the Babel of ini- 
quity, arriving there in good time to be conduc- 
ted to the famous Libby prison. The only thing 
I could see to give it any notoriety was the over- 
whelming number of body lice with which it 
abounds ; and our slaughter among them for two 
days was great. The first meal given us was 
on the evening after our arrival, and was a sort 
of beef soup (but considerably more soup than 
beef), without any salt or seasoning ; and crack- 
ers, the hardest I ever saw, which could not be 
eaten without first pounding with a stick or 
soaking in water ; and then they were too moul- 
dy and wormy to eat. After this we got some 

very good wheat bread, which was quite a rarity. 
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On the 16th, we were bnsj making oat and 
signing our parole papers, a labor which was 
performed very cheerfnllj. So far as I conld 
see coming through Richmond, it had more the 
appearance of basiness than any other town we 
passed through in the South, but it was mostly 
in government hauling. We did not get to see 
very many soldiers here. On the morning of 
the 17th we prepared to walk to Aiken's Land- 
ing, to be exchanged, or rather turned over into 
the Federal hands. They furnished quite a 
number of wagons to haul the sick, who were 
unable to walk, those who could were compelled 
tO'take it afoot ; the distance, if I remember 
rightly, was about fourteen miles. Sometime 
between ten o'clock and noon we got in line be- 
fore the prison, and every thing being ready 
started off. I need not say that it was a joyful 
trip ; big with hope we plodded our way onward 
toward the spot where we expected to see the 
banner of our country once more. This distance 
I walked in my bare feet, my old boots having 
worn out so that they hurt my feet, and I threw 
them away very soon after leaving Richmond, 

but I would have made the trip if it should have 
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been on mj hands and knees. About the mid- 
dle of the afternoon wc reached the Landing 
but bad to wait nntil some Confederate prison- 
ers that Col. Ludlow had brought up to ex- 
change were taken off the boat. Near sundown 
we got on board *.he John A. Warner^ and 
thank God I we were once more freemen ; the 
beautiful stars and stripes were floating over- 
head, and it seemed as if we had just entered 
upon a new world, and the eljsian plains of 
liberty in all their beauty were about to unfold. 
Our sad faces, so long clouded in sorrow, began 
to glow with proud hope ; the hearts that had 
so long sighed for the dear ones at home boun- 
ded with delight at the prospect of hearing from 
them and announcing our deliverance ; already 
we fancied ourselves poring over the well recog- 
nized lines from the father, mother, wife, brother 
or sister, or that we could see the sweet cottage, 
and in the door the loved ones waiting to wel- 
come us to their arms. But why shall I try to 
tell of the joy which abler pens than mine must 
fail to describe. Soon we were steaming down 

the James river for Fortress Monroe. The 

guards on the boatwere the 150th Pennsylvania, 
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and were Tery kind ; some gave their blankets 
to the sick ; others went to making coffee, the 
first genuine coffee we had tasted for many 
months. The bread and meat was of the first 
qaalitj and we fared well. Thns had we the 
glorious pri?ilege of eating the bread of glad- 
ness under the flag of our choice, after a confine- 
ment of six months and eleven days under guard 
in rebel prisons. 

Ererything on the trip down the river looked 
beautiful and pleasant. We saw where the 
engagement took place between the Monitor 
and Merrimac ; the top of the rigging could 
still be seen of the Cumberland, sunk by the 
Merrimac. The sight of the ships, brigs, 
schooners, iron-clads, and other vessels assisted 
to make oar first glimpse of liberty more grand 
and cheering. Fortress Monroe was reached 
on the 19 th. The slight glimpse we had of the 
fort, the Bip-Baps, and the arrangements of 
the blockade were magnificent, and beheld with 
delight by the returning captives. We did not 
stop long at Fortress Monroe, but rounded up 
the bay and struckoatfor Annapolis, Maryland, 

landing on the 19th day of October, 1862, hav- 
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iog been eleven days on the way from prison. 
At Annapolis we were taken to camp Parole, 
sometimes known as camp Sangster, in honor 
of the Colonel commanding the c^mp. 



CHAPTER X. 

OUR STAY AT ANNAPOLIS — JOURNEY WEST 

STATEMENT OP A. DAVIS. 

At camp Parole we were considered by all, 
the most destitute set of men they had ever seen, 
and no doubt this was true. Our clothes were 
completely worn out, and many had nothing but 
rags hanging to their bodies. It was on Sab- 
bath when we landed there^ and the first one I 
had seen fur a long time in which the sacred 
dignity of the day was observed. Those who 
were too feeble to stay in camp were taken to 
the Navy Yard Hospital, in the city, where 
every possible attention was paid them. A 
number were soon able to rejoin their com- 
mands; while others, too much reduced, soon 
died. 

On reaching camp, Colonel Saugster took us 
to the post Sutler's store, and provided an ex- 
cellent dinner, of all we rould eat and drink, at 
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his own expense, an exhibition of kindness for 
which we shall long remember him. There 
were some five or six thousand paroled men in 
this camp, who had been taken prisoners at 
various places. Some had been in rebel hands 
but a few days ; others three or foar weeks ; 
they were principally from Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts Their kindness was 
nnparallelled, giving us pants, shirts, drawers, 
and everything they had to spare, which was 
regarded as a most gracious favor. They also 
gave us paper and envelopes to write to our 
friends, which was one of the first duties per- 
formed. We were anxious to let our friends 
know of oar release and whereabouts, and to 
hear how they were getting along. Many were 
the letters that soon were hurried to the west, 
while anxious hearts waited their answers, 
hoping to receive sweet intelligence. 

It will be remembered ttiat when I was cap- 
tured my companion was very sick, and for over 
six months I had never heard one word from 
her. Was she no^ well and alive ? or had her 
illness and my misfortune weighed too heavily 

npoQ her, and she in despair fallen a victim to 
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death ? With these ramiDations I wrote my first 
letter; and perplexed in mind, between hope 
and fear, I anxiously awaited and longed for an 
answer. In due time one came, and the weight 
of joy I realized on opening it is only known to 
Him who sees the hearts of men I As I read the 
words : " we are all well," feelings of gratitude 
rushed through my soul ! I could but weep for 
joy, and bless God for his multiplied goodness 
and mercy to me and my family ; and 1 hope 
that all my subsequent life may be one of undi- 
minished lo7e and obedience to his holy and 
just will. 

But to continue my history. The quarter- 
master's department was not prepared to fur- 
nish clothing immediately, but about the second 
week we received a good blanket apiece, and 
in the third our clothing. One new suit all 
around was furnished, and with these and what 
the soldiers had given us we were well supplied; 
and after the filthy old rags were thrown ofl', 
washed up and attired in our clean clothes, we 
felt like other men. During our stay here, liv- 
ing in tents, it grew very cold, and we did not 

fare so comfortably ; the snow fell to about 
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eight or ten iocbes and drifted very much, the 
wind being very strong. It was a regular 
November storm of wind and snow, and being 
unable to get stoves for these tents, it was very 
cold and disagreeable ; but then we had geen 
such hard times while in prison that we had no 
reason to complain. Two month's pay was 
given us, being the first leceived for ten months. 
Being thus provided for we began to fare very 
well, growing cheerful and happy. The food 
was ot the most excellent quality ; instead of 
coarse, unsifted corn bread; we had the best of 
wheat bread, and instead of rotten and spoiled 
beef and pork, the very best of all kinds of meat. 
O what a contrast ! a few days before suffering, 
starving prisoners, now abounding in all the 
good productions of the land, and freemen, too. 
None, that ever passed through privations like 
ours, can feel or speak unfriendly towards a 
country so bountiful and glorious. 

We remained in Camp Parole until the 17 th 
day of November, and then were ordered to 
report at St. Louis, in obedience to which we 
gathered up our things and took the cars for 

Baltimore. But bow different these cars from 
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those filthy boxes in the Soath I We reached 
Baltimore about noon, bnt having to change 
cars were compelled to lay over till four o'clock 
in the evening. Bat here again how dififerent ! 
instead of having to carry the sick, coaches, 
carriages, and all kinds of conveyances were 
provided. During the interval I improved my 
time in visiting the Washington monument. 
From its top how grand and imposing the sight I 
The eye is carried away over the beantifnl city 
of Baltimore and the bay, and the beholder is 
inspired with the grandeur of the scene I had 
considerable conversation with citizens, and 
could not help but conclude that there was a 
great amount of sympathy among the people, 
entertained for the South. What a pity that 
there are those in that flourishing and populous 
city, who, while their eyes can daily gaze upon 
the monuments of the sleeping heroes of liberty, 
should hold sentiments unfavorable to the insti- 
tutions which these noble patriots labored so 
hard to establish and perpetuate. 

About four o'clock in the evening we again 
set out for the far west, arriving in Harrisburg 

about three o'clock in the morning, and stopped 
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for a fevf moments, but soon were rolling over 
the iron road at lightning speed towards our 
destination. Changing cars again at Altoona, 
Pa., I had the liberty of sitting and eating my 
supper at a citizen's table, for the first time in 
many months ; the knife, fork, cup and saucer^ 
appeared inconvenient, as I was more accus- 
tomed to using my fingers ; and a tin cup 
would have been more to my hand than those 
beautiful china coffee dishes. 

But all right again, and we are off for Pitts- 
burg, reaching the depot of that city in the fore- 
noon of the 19tb, where we remained till some 
time in the afternoon, during which time it 
rained heavily; but we were now cared for, and 
among our own people, and rain was no such 
cause of terror as while in rebel hands. 

Ever} thing ready, we again started, and on 
the evening of the 20th, hailed with delight the 
beautiful and growing city of Chicago, Illinois^. 
Here we stopped until eight o'clock iii the 
evening, when the journey was resumed, and on 
the 2lst took up lodgings in old Bentou Bar- 
racks, Mo. Here we met the dear comrades 
who had been paroled from Macon, Ga., on the 
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24th of May, and many were the hearty shakes 

of soldier hands after so long and sad a parting. 
I had hoped that after the imprisonment and 
hard usage, we woald have the liberty of 
a short visit to oar friends, with the prospect of 
recraiting health by good pare air and whole- 
some diet, bat there were no farlooghs granted, 
so like thousands of other paroled men, I se- 
cured my own leave of absence, French fur- 
loughs, as the soldiers call them, leaving St. 
Louis on the 12th of December, and on the 16th 
embraced my family once more. One year had 
passed since I saw them, and half of that time 
was unable to hear from them . Now dear reader, 
picture to yourself the scene as I sit in my own 
little cottage, my overjoyed wife by my side, 
and three sweet, darling children, clinging 
around me affectionately. God be praised for 
His preserving care over us, and that out of the 
midst of darkness and despair, He has brought 
light, joy and sweet; consolation ! Truly His 
goodness knows no bounds, and His mercy en- 
dureth forever ! 

Before I pass to bid my readers adieu, after 
having taxed their patience so far, I will kindly 
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ask them to indulge me a little louger, while I 
j?ive a few pages of extracts of the treatment 
received by the commissiooed officers while i 
rebel hands. At my request they havefurnished 
them for insertion in this little volume. But 
first allow me to speak of those of my comrades 
who were detained in Macon after I left. It 
will be remembered that the Iowa and Illinois 
men were sent out by the first train that started 
for our lines, and the balance came in a day or 
two after ; of this part of the prisoners I have 
no accurate account, but from what I could 
gather, their journey was equally as heart rend- 
ing as our own. Among those who were left 
there were some too eick and feeble to be re- 
moved, and I submit the following as I received 
it from one of my regiment, A. Davis, who was 
detailed to take care of them until they might 
be able to be removed, I give it in his own 
language, as follows : 

" On the 9th day of October, 1862, a detail 
often men including myself, was made from the 
Federal prisoners at Macon, Ga., to act as 
nurses for the sick, who to the number of thirty 
were too ill to be transported with those who 
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left that day for oar lines. Those who but 
the day before werf» cheerfal at the prospect of 
soon being home, finding they were left behind 
became sad and dejected, and with the depar- 
tare of their friends went the hope of life. In 
less than twenty-foar hours eight had died. 
The following night was one of pitchy dark- 
ness — the rain poored down in torrents, and 
not a candle or lamp, or anything else witli 
which to make a light in the hospital did we 
have or could we procure for the purpose. It 
was indeed a night of darkness and death, and 
daring it six died, with no kind and tender hand 
to administer to their last request — no mother 
to care for her dying son — no wife to calm her 
husband's frenzied brain — no fair maiden, with 
tender loving hands to cheer the lover who that 
night spoke to her for the last time — no eye to 
see the sufferer as he was, save God's alone. 

Gloomy in the extreme were our thoughts as 
we groped from one to another in search of the 
dead; and upon finding them with life extinct, 
the cold and clammy sweat upon their limbs, 
we would straighten their bodies as well as we 
could in the dark, and wrapping them in coarse 
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biaukets, remove them from the house, lay them 
upon the ground, where, covered with nothing 
but an old piece of tent cloth, they must remain 
iu the boiling sun until buried. In this case 
they lay until the next evening, and then were 
so much decomposed that it was with difficulty 
we could get them in the boxes in which they 
were taken off and buried. Often in these dark 
nights, some in their last struggle would throw 
their hands wildly, and grasp convulsively what- 
ever was within their reach ; sometimes seizing 
hold of our clothes with a death-like grip as 
we pasted by their cots ; and when called by 
others needing help, or sometimes through a 
dread, we knew not what, we would tear away, 
they would sink down in despair as if the last 
anchor of hope had given way, and upon our 
returning would find them breathing their last. 
Thus passed our time with but little variation 
until the 25th of October, when we set out for 
Richmond, Ya. In the sixteen days we remained 
in Macon, Ga., twenty-two of the thirty bad 
died, and we set out with the eight remaining. 
These eight were parolisd kt Richmond oh the 
Idtb, And en thv aiit w« arrived at Fortrvtf 
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Monroe with bat five living, three of the eight 
having died on the way. The remaining five 
were immediately sent to the hospital at Balti- 
more ; these too, were very feeble when we parted 
from them, and as we have never heard from 
them since, it is to be feared they never recov- 
ered. Dear friends, charge ns not with inhu- 
manity when yon hear me repeat oar actions and 
feelings, which to yon may seem heartless and 
selfish ; for disease and confinement had ren- 
dered insensible many of the finer feelings which 
are the characteristics of cnltivation and refine- 
ment." 

This same person, speaking of their joorney 
to Richmond says, that on the 25tb, (Oct.) as 
they stopped at Atlanta, Qa., to change cars, sev- 
eral were lying npon the platform, a few only 
being able to stand, being so rednced by dis- 
ease and want of proper food. Two of the 
number were then in the agonies of death, when 
some of the ladies of Atlanta, yes, some of these 
refined, southern ladies, stood around pointing 
the finger of scorn, and with fiendish smiles 
gazed upon the dying, wishing by remark that 
all the rest were iu the same condition, and re- 
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fasing to give those dying men one drop of 
water, saying they woald not do it to save one 
of their lives, &c. There, reader, you have a 
full exhibition of the treatment oar sick men 
receiyed from rebel hands, to which Icoald add 
pages of the same character. 



CHAPTER XL 

PRISON LIFE OP TEN LIEUTENANTS FROM THE 
14th IOWA INFANTRY. 

My request of Capt. Wm. Gallagher (then 
Lieatenant), who was among the number of 
commissioned officers taken at Shiloh, April, 
1862, and whose names arc given in the sixth 
chapter, is generously complied with, and he 
submits to me the following letter. It will be 
remembered that these officers were separated 
from us at Memphis, Tenn. The letter I give 
in the Captain's own style and language, as 
follows : 

Columbus, Ky., Sept. Tth, 1863. 

F. F. KiNER, 

Chaplain 14th Iowa Infy VoPs. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with your request 

to furnish a sketch ot the history and experience 

of the Lieutenants of the Reg't during the time 

of their confiuement as prisouers of war in th« 
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Southern Confederacy, in the snmmer of 1862, 
commencing at the time of their separation from, 
and ending with that of joining the remainder 
of their brother officers, I now give you the fol- 
lowing sketch, stating briefly, from treacherons 
memory, what I know of oar common experi- 
ence, in as clear, concise and charitable light as 
1 can ; not trying to embellish with high 
wrought pictures that can have no claim for 
their correctness but the imagination, and no 
truthfulness but the report or say so of a second 
or third party. 

*' There is no school so good as experience,'* 
'lis said ; bat of this schooling I had been per- 
fectly willing to dispense, if by so doing the 
ardaous trials, extreme sufferings and pain, filth 
and dirt could also have been avoided. Even 
at this late day, there are some of those scenes 
of prison life so vividly and indelibly fixed in 
my mind, that it is with a shudder and feeling 
of horror that I recur to it, and hence I do not 
often do ^o unless by request. 

I suppose you are aware that the commis- 
sioned officers of the Regiment were separated 
from the non-commissioned officers and privates 
at Memphis, Tenn., and immediately trdnsported 
farther South in company. We kept U 
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from Memphis to Selma, Ala. Trarelled yia 
Jackson, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and all the other 
principal and important towns along the line of 
railroad. At each place we were the cjuosnre 
of all eyes — a kind of " live Yankee miiteum,^^ 
or something of that sort — or a semi-savage 
set of men. We touched at Selma, on the 
morning of the 15th of April, 1862, where we 
were to part company with oar commanders. 
The Captains and all above that rank, including 
Majors, Lieut. Colonels, Colonels, and General 
Prentiss, were to go to Talladega, and we the 
Lieutenants to Montgomery, Ala. This, then, 
was a serious parting ; we now were to sepa- 
rate and commence a prison life in earnest; 
that almost dreamlike feeling gave way to the 
stern realities of this parting, and we could not 
help feeling somewhat sad and dejected, not 
knowing when, if ever, we should get out. As 
no cartel had then been agreed upon, no system 
of exchange adopted, between the two contend- 
ing parties ; and then even the idea of an ex- 
change of prisoners would not be entertained 
by our government, fearing a course of this 
kind might imply an acknowledgment. The 
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wilds of Siberia were not more adapted to hold 
their prisoners than the interior states of the 
Confederacy. This being the fact, we had, I 
think, cause for the worst apprehensions, and 
onr treatment already convinced ns that we 
could expect bat little more than that which 
barbarians would give. The parting over, our 
boat, the James Battle f pushed out into the 
stream again and we were once more under way 
for our destination, Montgome y. After a 
tedious day and night's steaming up the tortu- 
ous and sluggish Alabama river, whose banks 
were still the same in appearance, draped in 
loDg festoons of dark gray moss, hanging from 
the tall cypresses and old hoary cotton wood, 
rendering the whole scenery dreary and weird 
like, we at about daybreak the following morn- 
ing arrived at the long looked for place, Mont- 
gomery. After considerable bustle and hurry 
to get us off, we were put between our usual 
escort, a heavy guard on each side, and marched 
with a great deal of pompous display to a large 
cotton shed, our future place of confinement. 
Here let me add, if the proprietor of the boat 
the Jame$ Battle, missed a few blankets, a 
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qoilt or two, tin cups, Ac, they might have 
been found in the cotton shed not far from oar 
party. 

Here then, we are, and Yankee like will take 
an observation of the premises. The dirnen' 
sions of this pen or shed were abont as follows : 
There was a high brick wall enclosing an area 
of aboat 350 by 70 feet. This wall at no place 
was lower than 14 or 15 feet. On the sides 
and extending inward from the wall, perhaps to 
the distance of thirty feet, were sheds corered 
with slate tile, under which was the place for 
piling cotton ; and now under the same, we 
were to live, move, eat, sleep and have our 
being ; for how long we knew not. At one 
end of this pen were two gates, a large one for 
the admission of teams, and a small one for 
footman, perhaps. At the other end was also a 
large gate, and through it was a railroad track 
extending down through the shed. These gates 
were all the openings to the hall ; and these 
were kept closed and strongly guarded inside 
and out. The accommodations inside were 
poor indeed ; no beds or bunks but the bare 
ground, and no bedding but two or three blank- 
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ets that we picked up on the way ; no lumber 
was allowed us wherewith to even make a floor 
to sleep upon ; but by picking up a few frag- 
ments of boards and plank which were lying 
around loose in the yard, we succeeded in mak- 
ing a kind of floor on which we had sufficient 
room to sleep by laying very closely. Our mess 
was not large, being composed of the Lieuten- 
ants of the regiment and one or two officers of 
the 21st Mo. regiment, numbering in all some 
twelve or thirteen. The next thing was to find 
bedding ; and on taking an inventory of our 
personal efifects we found we possessed in bed 
clothes, three blankets and one quilt, which for 
thirteen men did not augur very comfortable 
sleeping facilities ; and these clothes resembled 
very strikingly some that we had seen on board 
the steamboat. This was our outfit — all we 
had and all we received. We would lie down 
at night as close together on the boards as we 
could, and then spread the few blankets length- 
wise over us, just being sufficient to cover our 
shoulders — the pedal extremities being left to 
shift for themselves. By this means we could 
jnst get cover enough to ez( 
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we slept, and if one wished to tarn over in the 
night, all must conform to his movements, or 
loose cover, and the nights were often too cool 
to do withont blankets. After being there 
aboQt a fortnight, perhaps, we received a verj 
little mnsty hay to spread beneath us, and this 
added materially to oar comfort for a time. We 
soon foand however, that the hay was the home 
of many fleas, and to these were shortly added 
other vermin more obnoxioas than fleas, and we 
at last had to abandon the hay, or safifer worse 
from the annoyance of Ghrey backs, which were 
now growing qnite namerons, and as we had no 
change of clothing nor funds to procure such, 
we chose the alternative of a hard bed in pref- 
erence to the other. 

We were occasionally allowed a short time to 
go to the river to bathe, but always under a 
heavy guard, and then we dared not venture into 
the stream over two or three rods, ere the 
guards would order us back near the shore, 
fearing we might possibly escape ; but small 
favors were thankfully received, and we well 
knew violation of orders would soon deprive 
27^ of this little gratification. Our food, if such 
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it coald be called, was even worse than onr 
sleeping, as on this depended life and health 
and the power of endurance. It seems almost 
impossible to give an adequate idea of oar fare 
in this respect, and anless the reader has had some 
experience in starvation he can hardly form a just 
conception. Our rations were issued once per 
claj, and consisted of coarse corn bread and 
bacon, and occasionally a little beef, although 
it was mule, some sugar, soap, and once in a 
while some negro or cow beans, as we called 
them. The corn bread was baked for us, as 
they refused to issue the meal, and was 
made in large cakes or slabs about one and a 
half or two inches in thickness, without soda or 
salt, and in lieu of these necessaries the crust 
was baked hard and thick, while the inside was 
very soft ; cut the cake in two, seize the crust 
giving it a slight jerk, and you would have the 
whole inside of this delicious and delectable 
dish deposited at your feet, a coarse, soft, un- 
sightly looking batch, looking like chopped 
meal and water mixed, and more like food for 
chickens than anything else I can compare it 
to. I have often seen in this slab corn bread, 
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grains of corn whole and uncmshed, and frag- 
ments of hasks ; it seemingly having been 
gronnd in t^ cob mill, if we coold judge by the 
coarseness and crodeness. If we had bad suffi- 
cient of this we woald often have been tbankfal. 
The bacon was issned to us sparingly, and often 
it was so mean, rotten and offensive to the 
olfactories that we could not use it at all. The 
morpel of beef we occasionally received was 
quite a delicacy, though j)Oor, and at one time 
we feasted for two days upon the juicy steak of 
a veritable mule, as all other meats used in civ- 
ilized lands were just then unapproachable, and 
it was our only choice. But hunger is not so 
fastidious as to render our tastes epicurean, 
and a piece of mule steak to a hungry man is 
quite a relish. After tJte fall of New Orleans, 
sugar advanced so rapidly and to such a price, 
that we soon had to abstain entirely from its 
use ; and as to light biead, salt and spice, tea 
and coffee, except burnt corn bread coffee, 
things of that kind we never saw. The cooking 
utensils furnished us by the rebel authorities, 
were a large iron pot, and one small kettle for 
every twelve men, and as we had but thirteen, 
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we received but tlie two, and in these we made 
soup, &c. However, 'tis said that " necessity 
is the mother of invention." and we soon learned 
this to be true, for in less than two weeks we 
bad a fair supply of bake pans, tin plates, tin 
cups, wooden spoons, wooden forks, &c. 

We were kept closely confined ; not allowed 
to go out only to get water, about sixty rods 
distant from the prison, at a well near a small 
dwelling house, whose inhabitants were kindly 
disposed toward us, and at an iron foundry 
whose creek was an unfailing supply. At this 
foundry we were allowed to take some old tin, 
the refuse thrown off from the tin roofing of the 
building, with which and a few old bolts, we 
shaped pans, plates, tin cups, &c., and from the 
sweet gum wood they furnished us to cook 
with, we fashioned spoons and forks. The 
prison resounded throujchout the day with the 
busy Yankees making themselves cooking uten- 
sils, &c., and many a greeny Keb wondered 
" how you'ens could make such things without 
tools ; they could not.'' It waseasily told that all 
branches of labor were represented — white labor 
too ; and we were self-reliant, and soon had a 
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supply of rnde ntensils that answered a good 
pirpose. We learned too, that the sweet briar 
grew abnndantlj in this region, and Lieutenant 
Tyner and a few others employed one of the 
guards to bring in some of the roots, a large 
bulbous shaped root nsed to make pipes, which 
he did, and from this commenced the trade of 
pipe mannfacturing, all hands turning their at- 
tention to making root pipes to be disposed of 
to the citizens and guards as Yankee curiosities, 
and with the money we could bny a little light 
bread and dried fruit for those who were sick 
or unwell, as the common fare was too hard for 
such. Soon the clay in the prison was found to 
make good ware and bear burning, and in a 
short time this claimed attention, and the whole 
nine hundred prisoners, which was the number 
then confined, were all more or less busily en- 
gaged in fashioning pipes and different kinds of 
crockery ware from the clay in the prison yard. 
And thus passed many long and dreaiy days, 
for we could not see anything transpiring with- 
out, nor would they allow us newspapers — even 
their own falsifying and lying sheets could only 

be slipped in by some friendly hand, gener- 
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ally the negro, stuck in the load of wood that 
he hauled for as. There were aboat eight to 
ten hnndredrprisoners now in prison constantly ; 
the sink, a long trench dog at one end of the 
building, was also inside, and now during the 
warm days and nights the stench was often so 
offensive that it was almost unendurable. 

About the first of May, I think it was the 
first day of May, occurred one of those cold 
blooded and fiendish murders of prisoners for 
which the Confederates are renowned, I refer 
to the murder of Lieutenant Bliss of the 2nd 
Michigan battery. The authorities in Mont- 
gomery had heard of our receiving papers, and 
suspected we received them while getting water. 
At the house where we got water, those who 
were unwell were in theliabit of purchasing milk, 
leaving their canteens on the previous evening 
to be filled ; about this tiBie> Lieutenant 
Bliss, who had been unwell, left his canteen 
for milk. The rebel Colonel Commanding^ 
to prevent news from being carried to us and 
to wreak vengeance on the Yankees, issued 
an order not to allow any conversation between 
the prisoners and citizens; of this order we 
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knew DotbiDg, and of coarse the Lieutenant 
was ignorant of it. When he called for his 
milk in the morning, and stepped to the win- 
dow to get it, the guard told him to halt just as 
he had reached for his canteen ; he replied he 
woald as soon as he settled for it, and turned to 
step off, when the gaard deliberately lerelled his 
gun and before he could step back to his place, 
and just as he uttered the exclamation '' My 
God I you are not going to shoot me," crash 
went the gun of this demon of a guard, and Bliss 
bank a corpse, with a ball in his heart and three 
buckshot in different parts of his body. Thus 
fell one respected by all, in cold blood, without 
cause, merely to satiate the spirit of ven- 
geance and cruelty that lies hidden under their 
vaunted garb of chivalry and hospitality. Can- 
nibals give the name I wolves treat lambs with 
that style of chivalry I 

A trial of the guard was held, but it is need* 
less to say that he was acquitted. Nor would 
they allow the Lieutenant's body to be brought 
inside that we might see it, or permit any but 
the friend who was with him at the time of the 
murder, to follow him to his last resting place. 
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Oh, Jeff I talk of retaliation if you waQt, you 
would groan under it ; the ghosts of thousands 
of poor, inoffensive prisoners murdered by you 
and your minions, would cry for vengeance until 
your brain would run wild at its magnitude. 

This diabolical act of cowardice and fiendish 
murder, created quite a sensation inside the 
prison ; almost an open revolt, and had there 
been any reasonable chance of escape the at- 
tempt would certainly have been made. Little 
groups of men were discussing the matter of 
escape by open revolt in different parts of the 
yard, and late at night you could see them still 
engaged in consultation ; the rebel authorities 
feared the result and doubled the guard inside 
and out, and the sentinels inside the walls would 
not allow any of us to approach near them ; as 
they feared us, unarmed though we were. 
Gradually the excitement subsided, and as we 
were in their power we must submit, but 
that was one lesson in regard to the treatment 
prisoners of war might receive f^om them. 
Towards the 20th of May, the privates were all 
paroled (as provisions were growing scarce) 
and forwarded to our lines, (this lot of men 
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were not received by Mitchell, bat sent back to 
Macon, Oa.), and the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers were left behind. We 
felt lonely and sad for a while, to thus have to 
remain in that vile pen, howeyer we could do 
no better, than fall back to oar daily rontine 
of pipe making, eating coarse corn bread and 
poor bacon and sleeping, learning that content- 
ment is great gain. The treatment oar sick 
received here I saw nothing of, as those who 
were seriously ill were removed into town to a 
sort of hospital fitted up expressly for the Yan- 
kees. One or two of the physicians I became 
acquainted with, who seemed quite gentlemanly 
and treated the sick with a great deal of kind- 
ness. 

About the last of May all the prisoners then 
in the yard, numbering about five hundred, in- 
cluding some political prisoners from East 
Tennessee, were ordered to Macon, Ga., at 
which place we arrived the last of May, having 
as usual, common freight and cattle cars for 
conveyance, minus the seats and accommoda- 
tions that are given to railroad travellers. This 
change we found to be a decided improvement 
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on that of Montgomery ; at Macon we received 
better food and more of it ; better lodgings, 
and more room to roam about. Here we met 
your band of non-commissioned officers, that 
had not been allowed to take the parole, bat 
were retained. It is not worth while for me to 
state oar mode of living at Macon, as you were 
there while I was, and I could not give you 
much of what transpired except the occur- 
rences in the hospital at that place, as I was 
taken very ill with bilious and typhoid fever, 
and lay for over five weeks in the hospital, only 
leaving it to go to Madison, Georgia, July 9th. 
The scenes witnessed there I do not wish 
nor feel a disposition to refer to, as at this 
late day, so vivid are the impressions on my 
mind of the sufferings, and pain, and gross ne- 
glect of our sick, that my nature recoils from the 
task. I recovered slowly and was carefully 
attended by my fellow comrades, thanks to 
them for it ; one of the surgeons was kind and 
attentive ; the other, careless and heartless, and 
allowed his patients to suffer. One case I 
cannot forbear to mention, as it occurred in my 

hearing ; the sufferer was • m|^|rpf an Ohio 
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or Illinois regiment, and wAa brought into the 
hospital with inflammatory rheumatism ; he lay 
about two feet to my right, and I noticed 
when he was brought in, looked strong and 
robust, and apparently possessed ot a wiry con- 
stitution. After a few days treatment the Dr. 
put a large blister across the small of his back, 
which was kept on for some time and the blister 
kept in a state of suppuration ; after a while 
the doctor grew careless, as he supposed there 
was but little the matter with the man,. and for 
days together the blister went undressed, as the 
nurses were changed each day, and knew noth- 
ing of any particular case. When the bandages 
were taken off the blister was so sore and pain- 
ful that large portions of flesh sloughed off, and 
the cries of the sufferer were painful to hear. 
Thus days of neglect and suffering to him passed 
by, he still growing weaker, until the blister 
had sloughed out to the depth of one-half or 
three-quarters of an inch. The patient was 
greatly reduced by the continued pain; the 
weather set in warm and the wound soon became 

infested with worms, and for four or five days 

more he lingered until death put an end to his 
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sufferings. When he was being dressed I had 
barely strength to totter to him, and saw 
taken from his wound about two large spoon- 
fulls of maggots, and he a mere skeleton This 
I cannot help thinking a case of pure neglect 
on the part of the surgeon. This is one case, 
and others just as bad bat of a different nature. 
I could mention. Ihave seen poor emaciated men, 
living skeletons^ whose elbows, thigh bones, and 
shoulders had worn through the skin, rolling and 
tossing oY^r hard floors and hard beds, such as 
Southern hospitals are furnished with for Tan* 
kee soldiers. 

From Macon, we were ordered to Madison, 
Oeorgia, where the rebel authorities were col- 
lecting all the commissioned officers together 
from the interior of the Confederacy, and on the 
9 th of July all of our officers were started 
for this place. I was just able to walk 
some, when sent from the hospital to the 
train of the old style freight and box cars. We 
had lost two of our number at Macon, Lieuten- 
ants O. H. Logan and J. S. Agy, they having 
succeeded in making their escape down the 
Okomulg^e river in small boats, accompanied 
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by two sergeants of oar regiment and two 
LieatenaDts of a Missoari regiment. They had 
exchanged their blae clothes for the regular 
bntternut, and by this means were not detected 
in passing the guards. Oar trip was quite 
slow and wearisome. I was compelled to 
sit ap all day, and this in my weak state caused 
a relapse of my disease^ and after our arrival at 
Madison, I had a serere attack of it again. At 
Atlanta, I had lain in the depot for two hours,and 
was glad when at two o'clock, A. M., we arrived 
at our destination, and found the officers from 
whom we had parted some three months before 
looking as well as they did ; they seemed to 
have had a little lighter time than we. 

I have now given you that portion of the 
history of the liieutenants of our regiments 
that you asked for, commencing at the parting 
at Selma, Ala., and ending at Madison, Georgia, 
where we again joined our brother officers. 
From what I could learn, the prisoners at Tus- 
caloosa, Montgomery, and Cahawba, Ala., suf- 
fered the most severely. I had the opportunity 
of seeing many other prisons besides Mont- 
gomery, including the far famed Libby at 
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Richmond, bat the solitary, loathsome, pent np 
cotton shed of Montgomery, is aboat as mach 
to be abhorred as the Libby. 

The shooting of Lieatenant Bliss is not the 
only case that occurred. At Tascaloosa a 
soldier was shot through the head for simply 
looking oat of the window. These are bat 
single cases detailed to show the treatment 
Yankees received there, and do not em- 
brace all the acts of cruelty ; I coald mention 
others of an equally barbarous nature, but my 
time and your space will not allow it. In giv- 
ing yon this brief sketch, I do not wish to do 
injustice to the enemy, but treat the matter in 
as charitable a light as possible ; but the bare 
facts stated, show such fiendish delight in cru- 
elty, that the finer feelings almost revolt at the 
idea of calling them civilized beings. A clearer 
insight can be had into the workings of their 
systems by an experience of this kind, than any 
other way. Then that mask of deception called 
hospitality and chivalry, is lain aside, and soci- 
ety stands in its true character ; a set of 
aristocrats or petty tyrants, who rule and 
reign, and own all, and the people who are the 
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tools and dupes of these feadal lords, mere ab- 
ject slaves whose ignorance and filthj habits are 
not mach in advance of the better class of the 
slaTes. These are my views hastilj given in 
regard to the Soathern Confederacy and slave 
oligarchy, oat of which if the arch-stone of sla- 
very were taken the whole fabric wonld fall to 
the ground by reason of its own inefficiency. '^ 

My friend, if these items are of any use to you 
and will aid you in your undertaking, you are 
welcome to them. The shortness of time will 
account for all errors of omission or commis- 
sion which I have made in preparing this 
sketch. However, I submit it, hoping that 
you may be able to select sufficient important 
matter from it to repay you for the trouble of 
inserting it. Yours truly, 

Wi\i. Gallagher. 

The above sketch can be relied upon as true, 
and only presents a few of the many horrifying 
scenes which transpired under his observation. 
Every man's experience in these southern dens 
would fill a volume. It seems almost incredible 
to bear such tales of cruelty, but facts cannot 
be denied. The shooting of innocent, harmless 
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meo, tlie confining of them in nnheaitbj sheds 
and buildings without any provisions being 
made for their comfort, subjecting them to the 
most horrible food imaginable, is but the expe- 
rience of every prisoner, and an exhibition of 
their character. I am award that many will 
look upon this as designed to create enmity and 
hatred against the Sonthern people ; to this I 
would only add that I have but selected and 
stated facts as thej in reality occurred, and if 
they are of such a character as to bring down 
censure upon the heads of these abusers of man- 
kind, let It come ; the time has come when the 
crimes of these demons must and shall be ex- 
posed. 



J^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BY CAPT. 

W. C. JONES. 

The following speech was delivered by Capt. 
W. G. Jones of the 14th Iowa, at Moant Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, immediately after his release from six 
months and a half confinement as a prisoner of 

war in rebel prisons. 
Gentlemen AND Ladies: — Citizens of proad, 

happy Iowa, again I breathe the pure air of 

liberty, and six and a half months incarceration 

in the prisons of Alabama and Georgia hare 
not been sufficient to crush my liberty loving 

spirit, or palsy the tongue that dare hurl anath- 
emas against the traitors of our Union, be they 
North or South. I observe before me scores of 
my fellow citizens that have known me from my 
boyhood, and I pledge them and my God that 
I shall give a plain, unvarnished statement of 

facts as they occurred. I will commence with 
Friday evening, April 4th,^1862. 
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A small body of rebel cayalry appeared near 
the line of oar oatposts, who were fired upon 
and fled. This occasioned a momentary alarm 
which soon sabsided, and we again lay in fan- 
cied security, wondering when we would march 
to attack Corinth. That night the rebel army 
lay within three miles of our lines, intending to 
attack us next morning. On Saturday it rained^ 
but on the Sabbath, that ever memorable 6th 
day of April, at break of day, the terrible battle 
of Shiloh began. G^eneral Grant arrived upon 
the field at nine o'clock in the morning from 
Sayannah. General Prentiss, a live west- 
em man, met the rebel host and fought them 
until overwhelming numbers crowded him back 
upon the line formed by General Lew. Wallace, 
a hero who died honorably in his country's 
cause, and who commanded the division to which 
I belonged. The conflict raged fearfully ; the 
ground was strewn with dead and dying ; three 
times the rebel host was launched upon us, 
and three times we repulsed them with fearful 
retribution. About twelve o'clock the right of 
our line gave way ; at three our left gave way. 

But still our gallant band stood their ground, 
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Preotiss and Wallace in the ran. The roar of 
the battle gradaallj closed aroand as ; at three 
o'clock we knew anless reinforcemeDts arrived^ 
oar sacrifice was certain ; at Cramp's Landing ^ 
fire miles distant, lay ten tbonsand troops — ^yet 
they came not. At fifteen minntes of five we 
changed front to meet the rebel host approach- 
ing from the left ; at five Oeneral Wallace fell, 
and at thirty minntes past five we were entirely 
snrroanded by the enemy, from two to five reg- 
iments deep. Oar regiment, the 14th Iowa, 
was somewhat broken in the last conflict ; my 
own brave boys. Captains Emerson's and New- 
bold's companies were again in line of battle, 
when we saw the white flag floating and heard 
that we had been surrendered. I ordered my 
gallant boys to break their guns, and they 
broke them to pieces and threw them on the 
ground. I held my sword before my company 
^-a sword 1 bad sworn never to disgrace or 
surrender into rebel hands. The time had come; 
'' break it and bury it on the bloody field of 
Shiloh," they cried — I broke it and they beat 
it into the ground with thebatts of their mas* 

kf tf. It o ) dgabt itlU lit i borltd the tt . For* 
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rest's cayalrj, better known as the Texan Ban- 
. gers, were ordered ap; these were our guards. 
We were marched six miles, where I first saw 
the Stars and Stripes, the glorions emblem of 
our nation's liberty, trailed in the dust bj trai- 
tor hands. They dragged it through the dirt, 
stamping upon it and exclaiming as we passed, 
" How do you like that, you d — d Yankees?" 
We arrived at and were halted in an open 
cotton field, where infantry took charge of us — 
the dust was near ankle deep — and we laid 
down exhausted and supperless. Near midnight 
it commenced raining, which drenched us 
through, but so fatigued were many of the sol- 
diers that they lay and slept while the muddy 
water eddied around them. The night was 
long and dreary, but daylight came at last. 
We soon heard the roar of battle — Bueli had 
arriyed, but too late to save us. Breakfast, 
which consisted of a half cracker and a very 
small piece of raw pork, was then given to each 
prisoner. 

Before leaving this field a thrilling scene 
transpired. Beauregard's army was on the re- 
treat before seven o'clock, April 7th. Some 
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two or three handred stragglers came rushing 
into the field ; our guards stipposing a rescue 
was aboDt to be attempted, mistaking them for 
Federal soldiers, cocked their pieces, taking de- 
liberate aim at ns, ahd the firing of a gnn would 
have been the signal for a general massacre, had 
not Oeneral Bishop Pope galloped into their 
midst and ordered them to shonlder arms and 
not murder unarmed prisoners ; we were saved. 
Again we were put into line, surrounded by 
cavalry, and took up our weary march, over 
hills and through swamps half knee deep in mud, 
for Corinth, twenty-five miles distant. Num- 
bers of our wounded were with us, still we were 
hurried through without resting, some falling 
exhasted by the way ; what became of them I 
know not. As I passed a soldier who had fal- 
len by the roadside, I heard an inhuman mon- 
ster say, *' Bayonet the Yankee scoundrel," but 
I hope for the sake of humanity that order was 
not obeyed or executed. One of our own citi- 
zens, a member of my company, was left by the 
way, Eli H. Gossett, shot through the arm. I 
have learned since that no attention was paid to 

him for three days, when his arm was amputa- 
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ted and he was forwarded to Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
where thrus*) into prison, he suffered a second 
amputatioQ and died. We arrived at Coriuth 
about dusk aud remained standing antii the 
cars could be got ready to take us to Memphis. 
It raioed all night and about two o'clock we 
were huddled into stock cars ; there were forty- 
three men besides the guards in the box car in 
which I was placed, two guards at each door. 
We arrived at Memphis on Tuesday night, aud 
were taken to a large hall through an immense 
crowd, who had collected to see the Yankees ; 
as yet we had received nothing to eat save the 
light breakfast in the old field. General Pren- 
tiss called the boys to their feet and we sang 
the Star Spangled Banner in that hall. About 
midnight some citizens brought us in some 
craekers,and on Wednesday morning hard bread 
and^bacon was furnished. 

Again we were placed upon the cars, as we 
were humanely informed, to go south to make 
the acquaintance of Yelloiv Jack^ and here I 
was separated from my men. We passed 
through Jackson, Meredian, Miss., and other 
places of note, halting long enough at each sta- 
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lion to satisfy the cariosity of the crowds wl o 
had gathered to see live Yankees. It was at 
one of these stations that an aristocratic bello 
of Dixie exclaimed, ''see those miserable Yan- 
kees, the very ofif-sconrings of creation I" at tho 
same time tossing her curls and pointing her 
delicate jeweled fingers at us. Yoar husbands, 
your brothers, your lovers were there ! It was 
a matter of special remark by onr party that the 
female rebels were even more vindictive than 
the men ; the swaggering bullies who claimed 
that one Southerner could thrash five Yankees, 
were of that class who never go to war, and we 
generally settled them by saying that none but 
cowards would thus insult prisoners. We ar- 
rived at Mobile on Sunday and were placed 
upon transports the same night ; the next day 
about ten o'clock, A. M., some rations were 
piled upon the table, but neither plates, knives 
or forks were offered us ; I bribed a negro to 
bring me a cup of rye coffee, for which I paid 
him half a dollar. After our arrival at Selma 
on Tuesday, another separation took place. 
The Lieutenants were forwarded to Montgom- 
ery, while the balance of the officers wore put 
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into cattle cars and that eveDiog lauded at 
Talladega. Here a sad disappointment awaited 
us, for we had been led to believe that we would 
be paroled, receive blankets, and live as com- 
fortable as prisoners could exp&t. We were 
conducted to an old brick building, formerly 
used for a college but more recently as a bar- 
racks for the butternut soldiery, who had left 
an immense rear guard, designated Grey backs, 
in every crevice of the walls and floor. They 
clung to our garments with a tenacity that could 
only be overcome* by a complete change of 
Uncle Sam's uniform in Washington, on the 
16th day of October. 

We were confined closely to the room. 1 
saw the renegade Huntly, spoken of by General 
Prentiss, and heard the conversation between 
them, and can substantiate the statement made 
by the General. In regard to our food, they 
made us gutta percha bread of sprouted wheat 
flour, so tough that Col. Leddes, CoLMilleo^ 
Lieut. Col. Ferguson and myself took four 
pieces of it and were pitching quoits across the 
room, until peremptorily ordered to stop i\xb 
ftiiusement. 
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Wo were again pat on board cattle cars aud 
taken back to Selma, and placed under charge 
of Col. Kent, a man of sinister connteoance, 
whom we all voted a scoundrel ; and onr far- 
ther acquaintance with him never altered the 
opinion Here we were placed in the third 
story of an old hotel ; guards were placed in 
the hall at each stair landings and all around the 
building. We were not permitted to sit down 
in or lean against the windows, and numbers of 
times have I had to take my feet out of them 
in a hurry with some butternut pointing his 
gun at them ; " Yank, haul your feet out of the 
window," was the usual hail word we received. 
Papers and other reading matter was denied us, 
and to wile away the weary hours we published- 
an illustrated newspaper upon our prison walls, 
of which I had the honor to be editor and artist. 
It was an unique affair; "Dying in the last ditch,'' 
"The sacrifice of the last man," "Conscrip- 
tion," "Beauregard's last strategetic move- 
ment," &c., were all happily hit off. Some 
obnoxious article, however, aroused the indig- 
nation of our jailor, and the Great Illustrated 

Wai d«molifh«di Ws calUd the paper tb« 
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Selma Truth Teller, and it told some truths 

they did not like to hear. 

The following was published in the Intelli' 

gencer after our arrival at Atlanta, June 18th : 
« From several sources, we learn that visits have 
been paid to the Federal prisoners here, and that 
conversations have been held with some, in which 
statements have been made so utterly at war with 
truth that we have wondered any one would listen 
to them* Of course these statements reported to 
the weak kneed, or to the timid, or to the credu- 
lous, can have no good effect ; while should they 
reach the ears of disloyal men and spies (not a very 
hard matter in this vicinity), will be used for only 
treacherous purposes. We feel it a duty, therefore, 
to suggest that however much our citizens may 
desire to gratijy curiosity in visiting these prison- 
ers, a stop should at once be put to it. We do not 
know to what extent this has been permitted, but 
care should be taken that the indulgence, if per- 
mitted, be not abused. In saying this much we do 
nut design to cast any reflections upon our military 
authorities. We know Migor Leyden and his com- 
mand here too well for that ; they have all had a 
lierculean task to perform since he, Major L. took 
command of this post, and our city, as well as tlie 
Confederate government owe them much for the 
tNllfflo«l« llltttftM Itt Wbi<h thV haiff |^ltftrfm%'i 
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their arduous and responsible duties. We design 
only to call attention to the fact that what these 
prisoners say in the way of Isoasts, and such fabri* 
cations as they choose to utter/^should be confined 
to themselves, so that neither the intelligence nor 
patriotism of our citizens may be insulted thereby .'' 

By the way, there are some Union families 
in Atlanta. Here I received the first blanket 
that I had since I was taken, being two months 
and twelve days withont clothing. I also pur- 
chased, with four dollars and fifty cents, a de- 
laine shirt (the only change of clothing since 
my imprisonment), the flowers upon which were 
as large as pumpkin blossoms. Maslin was 
worth seventy cents per yard, and they bad 
made up remnants of dress patterns into shirts; 
with my new shirt I cut a fantastic dash among 
my fellow prisoners. 

In passing, allow me to remark that in all of 

our journeys through the South, the authorities 

were very particular that the free sentiments of 

the liberty loving people of the North should 

not be promulgated among the citizens of the 

South ; the injunction ** you must not talk pol* 

itics," was reiterated at every station to us. 
Mi^or Leyden was in command at Atlanta, 
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and it was here, while we were all confined in 
one room, that forty Ohioan^ were hang, seven 
of whom were taken beneath and passed oar 
windows, the crowd hooting and ottering their 
imprecations at as as they passed. The guards 
at oar door remarked, ** yoa d — d Yankees will 
be the next batch hang;" very consoling to 
men in oar sitaation, indeed. We remained in 
Atlanta aboat a week when we again took cars 
for Madison, Oa., arriving there the same even- 
ing. We got off at the depot and marched to 
the old cotton mill prison ; this dilapidated old 
structare looked gloomy as a vaalt, its broken 
windows and weather stained walls woald re- 
mind one of the ghostly stories of the old 
French Bastilo. A fence of plank surroanded 
the prison, making a yard some forty feet wide 
aroand the bailding ; and when the old double 
gates clanged shot behind us, it awakened a 
feeling of loneliness and gloomy foreboding 
that our miseries were but commencing. From 
the windows bnshy heads and long untrimmed 
beards protruded. These were political pris- 
oners who were confined here — Tennesseans 

siiflfering for their country's cause, who looked 
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squalid and miserably ill fed, destitute of clo- 
thing, with no facilities for washing ; and why 
here 'f simply becanse they refused to turn trai- 
tors to our Union. We were taken to the third 
story, a low, dingy, dirty room, swarming with 
Termin. This was our home for three longy 
weary months. One hundred and fifteen of us 
occupied this room. Soon General Crittenden 
arrived with forty of his officers, making three 
hundred in this building. For the first four 
weeks six of us were permitted to go down into 
the yard at a time, after which the guards were 
doubled around the fence, and we were allowed 
the liberty of the yaid. Two meals a day were 
allowed us. Four greasy negroes cooked by a 
log heap for three hundred prisoners. The ra- 
tions were brought into the prison in boxes, all 
massed together, and often have I turned from 
them in disgust until hunger compelled me to 
partake of the horrible mess. At last permis- 
sion was granted the citizens to sell us food, 
and then the ingenuity of the free working men 
of the North was brought into requisition. We 
bribed a guard to procure us files and sand 

paper, and we went to work, manufacturing 
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from the booes of the meat which we had used, 
rings, breast pins, slides, watch seals, Ac, which 
were bought by the guards and citizens ; and 
by this means eked' out a miserable existence 
until the return of Dr. Gregg, of Rock Island, 
who had been paroled in order to proceed to 
Washington to procure us money and clothing, 
whose timely arriyal alleyiated our sufferings. 
As soon, however, as it was ascertained that we 
had money, a most decided rise in proyisions 
took place, and it was not long until we were 
skinned out of our money. I paid a woman ten 
dollars and a.half for baking two common wooden 
pails fiill of biscuits for my mess of tweWe men. 
The manly, self-sacrificing conduct of Dr. 
Gregg, who refused to return to Washington 
while his fellow prisoners were suffering, has 
endeared him to us as long as life shall last. 
Our money running low, we again resorted to 
the bone work, and the cunning scoundrels an- 
ticipating us kept the bones and sold them to 
us ; and I paid as high as a dollar for a shin 
bone to work into rings to buy bread. An 
order was then giyen by Gapt. Calhoun to search 

the prison, and our ilea were taken from us 
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with the exception of a few secreted on oar 
persons, and as soon as the gaard went ont we 
filed awaj again. I have qaite a collection of 
this bone jewelry at my home. Some of the 
officers had made canes from a pair of stairs 
which they had broken up ; these were taken 
away during the search, but the indefatigable 
Yankees, before three days, had replaced them, 
and many were brought home with us. 

It would be impossible for me to enumerate 
all the petty annoyances to which we were sub- 
jected. We were closely confined to the house 
and guarded for two months, having only the 
privilege of the close, dusty yard, of' which I 
have spoken before. A number of the Tennes- 
seans died ; also Lieutenant Eoksls, of co. G, 
14th Iowa. We applied to Captain Calhoun 
to allow the officers of the 14th to bury him, 
which was very reluctantly granted. About 
two o'clock a negro drove an old mule hitched 
to a rickety dray before the door for the corpse, 
but we refused to allow a United States officer 
to be hauled to his grave upon a dray. After 
about two hours a hearse appeared, and we 
followed him to his ^grave surrounded by a 
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heavy guard. The next morniDg a bill was 
preseoted to us^for seyen doUars, which Oolond 
W. T. Shaw paid, and we caned the traitor 
who charged it. 

AlthoQgh closely guarded in passring' from 
one prison to another, yet our eyes and ears 
were open. There appears to be qnite a unan- 
imity of feeling throaghoat the rebel states ; 
they are prosecuting, and still intend prosecu- 
ting the war with a vigor worthy of a better 
cause ; they ask no whining compromises to 
settle the difficilty ; but fully expect to fight it 
out and establish their independence. They 
say they never — no never,, will unite with us 
again, and threatened to raise the black flag. 
We replied, ''we dare you. to it, and sbeh an 
avalanche of Northern freemen will descend 
upon you that extermination will rid us of the 
traitor hordes." 

But I must hasten. The cartel was signed ; 
day after day, week alter week was passed away, 
untii the happy day arrived when the long- 
looked for order to forward us came. On the 
7th day of October we left our gloomy prison, 
happy in hope soon to meet our loved ones at 
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home from whom we had been so long separated. 
Our roate lay throagh Golambia, S. C.,and Ba* 
leigh, N. G. At the former place we were detained 
about eight hoars. Here the rebel Jeff. Thomp- 
son of Cape Girardeau memory, tried to get us 
the parole of the city, but the authorities re- 
fused and we were put into the State peniten. 
tiary. My memoranda says, ''a fine looking 
stone building with gridirons across the win- 
dows." I recommend it as a strong jail. 

We arrived at Richmond on the 11th and 
were conducted to the famous Libby prison. 
Here we were paroled and the next morning 
started for Aiken's Landing to meet our trans- 
ports. I regret to say that Major Jordan of 
the 9th Pa. Oaralry, was not permitted to come 
home, false charges being trumped up against 
him. I fear for his fate. 

We left thirteen hundred prisoners in Macon, 
all western men, destitute of clothing, and suf- 
fering for want of proper food and from expo- 
sure ; a portion of these poor, suffering soldiers 
were of that body of men the rebels paroled in 
the early part of June, but who Qen. Mitchell 
refused to receive or permit to cross the lines. 
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and they were driven back to their gloomy 
prisons, and I have positive evidence that scores 
of them sank in despondency and died ; one 
sixth of them now lie buried in Georgia soil 
who died broken hearted. 

I most speak of oar arrival at the transports. 
The soldiers received us at a present arms. 
Over our heads waved the glorioas emblem for 
which we had braved death on the battle-fields 
of Donelson and Shiloh, and for which we had 
snffered so mach. A large flag lay in the cabin 
before us ; I clasped it to my heart as a mother 
clasps her infant ; I could not speak, but wept 
great tears of joy. 

Before I take my seat allow me to glance at 
our reception at Washington, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, Chicago and other places through which 
we passed. The name of a Shiloh prisoner was 
sufficient passport to give us access to the best 
of the land. General Halleck received us 
warmly and ordered a special paymaster to pay 
us which^was done ; and it is with pride I re- 
call the remark made by him to General Pren- 
tiss, '* By sacrificing yourselves yon saved the 
army of the West." 
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In coDclasion shall I tell jou of the thirteen 
handred miserable beings of whom I have spo- 
ken before ? confined together, with the old 
cotton sheds for their only shelter, hundreds of 
whom bad not a change of clothing sinee the 
battle of Shiloh ; ragged, dirty, covered with 
loathsome vermin, for weeks their only bread 
being corn, crushed cob and all, unsifted, spec- 
imens of which I brought to Mount Pleasant 
with me. Manydiedof this treatment. These 
sufferings; ladies, should wring tears of pity 
from your loving hearts, and nerve the arm of 
our soldiery to a fearful retribution. How I 
love to hate the tender footed traitor that dares 
smile at the indignities that have been heaped 
upon us. And you cannot find a Shiloh pris- 
oner, who has been the recipient of Southern 
hospitalities for six and a half long, weary 
months, that breathes a syllable of compromise ; 
unconditional submission, or extermination is 
our creed. If their peculiar institutions totter 
and fall, I say amen. Call us by what name 
you please, we are determined to crush out this 
rebellion, and the Stars and Stripes will yet 
shine brightly from the midnight gloom." 
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Thus spoke my vrorthv and dibtinguised Cap- 
tain after six months and a half of suSering 
with us. The language he uses only confirms 
the fact of our inhuman treatment in theiior- 
rible dens of the South. These are truths and 
'tis right that the world should know them, and 
from them j idge of rebel principle and charac- 
ter. It also shows that the treatment of officers 
and privates was the same during the whole 
time, and no respect was paid to rank. Is it 
any wonder these prisoners should speak with 
such determined voice against the wretches 
who were our tormentors ? He tells the troth 
when ho says ** no Shiloh prisoner breathes 
compromise;'' they never will consent to such 
settlement. If they are allowed to have a voice 
in this matter, they to-day stand ready to meet 
their enemies. General B. Prentiss has already 
at Helena, shown what compromise he is in for; 
such we all want, and such we will no doubt 
get before the war comes to a close. 



CHAPTEU XIII. 

GALLANT CONDUCT OF THE UNION BRIGADE AT 

THE BATTLE OF CORINTH, OCTOBER 3RD 

AND 4th, 1862. 

The following chapter is sobjoiDed for two 
reasons : first, to do honor to the braye men 
engaged in that decisive battle ; and second, to 
show the character and brayerj of those regi- 
ments parts of which formed this gallant 
brigade. 

The army force known as the *' Union 
Brigade" was formed by the consolidation of 
portions of the 8th, 12th and 14th Iowa, and 
the 58th Illinois regiments, after the capture o1 
the main portion of these regiments at the bat- 
tle of Shiloh. 

The memorable battle of Corinth, was one of 
decided result in favor of the Federal army. At 
the time of this battle I was a prisoner of war 
m Macon, where the rebels acknowledged it to 
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be a decided defeat against them ; and such it 
trn] J was. The eDemy was cat to pieces, routed 
and pursued. Their slaughter was great, and 
the number of prisoners large, resulting in the 
total demoralization of the villainous force of 
rebels under Generals Price and Yan Dom. It 
is said by those who witnessed the engagement 
that the Iowa troops again fought well, and 
none better than the Union Bngade. They 
stood to their posts, and on several occasions 
only gave way before the overwhelming force 
of the enemy, when all other regiments had gone 
to the rear. True to the cause they had es- 
poused in defence of the Union, and the liber- 
ties of their country, they stood amidst the mis- 
siles of death, while numbers, both of youth 
and middle age, had fallen from their ranks 
who to-day lie buried and mouldering in the 
Corinth grave yard. Their noble gallantry in 
the first day's work elicited the compliments of 
Genera] Rosecrans. Upon the second engage- 
ment their position was near the center, and 
just where the great weight of the enemy was 
thrown to break our lines. The shock was se- 
vere, and great was the effort on the part of the 
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rebels to torn oor forces from their position ; 
bat here again the immortal, braye, distin- 
-gnished Union Brigade did its daty. Like 
roeks of adamantine firmness, they were immove- 
able, resolved to see the proad, boastful traitors 
of our coantrj meet their jast doom, and scatter 
before the bright banner and host of liberty. 
P( rhaps inspired with the remembrance of their 
captnred comrades they fought with double en- 
ergy. They not only stood their ground like 
the braTcst of men, but with the assistance of 
others drove the hordes of vandals from the 
field of battle, and pursued the flying and scat- 
tered fragments i;o their intrenchments and rein- 
forcements at Holly Springs. Never did men 
fight more gallantly ; it seemed as if the thought 
of dying was forgotton, and their only object 
was to wipe the foul stain of secession and treas- 
on from our land . The fierceness of this conflict 
cannot be better stated than by saying that 
when the battle was over and the enemy driven 
away, the patriotic Union Brigade counted np 
a loss of one-third of the number that marched 
into the field the day before. This tells its own 

story without comment ; and who dares witU 
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impious thought to slander such men ? Iowa 
knows no cowardly regiments from her sacred 
soil. The reader may look from &r-famed Wil- 
son's Creek, Mo., where the noble General Lyon 
fell at their front, almost dying with the cheer- 
ing words in his month : " You arebrafe boys, 
I will lead yon;" yes, yon may look from that 
bloody field to Pea Bidge, Prairie Grove, Ar- 
kansas Post, Yicksbnrg, Fort Donelson, Shilob, 
Corinth, and you will find Iowa's sons bearing 
the victorious Stars and Stripes amid the thick- 
est of the leaden hail. But in doing this she is 
but doing her duty, and taking her position 
along with her brave sister states. But I must 
not neglect to mention a few names from the 
many who deserve to be remembered of the 
gallant heroes of October 3rd and 4th. W. 
Shust, of the 14th Iowa, then Lieutenant com- 
manding a company, stood among the brave, 
and though wounded in the shoulder, would not 
leave the fatal strife until he saw the rebel host 
defeated. As an officer, gallant and brave, too 
much cannot be said of him. With him I 
might mention Webb and PALBfSB of the 12th, 

Benton of the 8th, and W. Kirkwood of the 
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14th Iowa, all true men and gallant officers ; to 
these add Sergeants McClure and E. Cook of 
the 14th Iowa, who were daring the battle act- 
ing Lientenants, and fell not a whit below their 
superiors in ranic. Sergeants I. T. West, 
G&BT, Oayett, Hill and Jeffreys, all 14th 
men, were prominent among the yaliant of that 
two days' hard thongh victorions work of car- 
nage and blood. Such then is the record of 
the Union Brigade. Though the organization 
was but temporarily thiown together, it has 
earned a name of honor which reflects credit 
upon the State of whose citizens it was com- 
posed. 

After saying so much of this Brigade let me 
conclude this chapter by adding that it has fre- 
quently came to our hearing, since our release 
from prison, that all those captured regiments 
surrendered early on the morning of the 6th of 
April at Shiloh, and that disgracefully, too, 
without fighting. Nothing can be more false 
or slanderous to the character of these noble 
veteran heroes who in every respect did their 
duty upon the battle field ; and now that they 
are free from Southern power and tyranny, are 
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as willing as ever, to meet the foe at the earliest 
opportdnity. It mast be said that the noble 
army of the Union, both east and west are as 
true and brave a set of men as ever the sun 
shone upon, and nothing can be more villainous 
than for wicked, designing men, who neither 
fight nor assist in this struggle for our country's 
unity, to raise such malicious reports about the 
soldiers in the field. If our men are victorious! 
then they are cruel, robbing, murdering Lincoln 
tyrants. If we are defeated, they are cowards, 
and deserved to be whipped. Thns these foul 
mouthed traitors rant in daily declamations 
against the only hope and safeguard of our 
country. No wonder the poor, weary, sun 
burnt soldier grows impatient, and talks utter 
annihilation, and the complete destruction of 
rebels both north and south. I must confess, 
after all that I have seen and heard from dis- 
loyal sources, I have lost those finer feelings 
of humanity that perhaps men in more civil life 
are possessed of. But notwithstanding the 
slanders of designing men, there are thousands 
of warm hearts whose sympathies are with their 

country's best interests, and with their prayers 
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and ttritteaee our brtTe urmy will yet triimpb 
OTer aU oppotitioii, and nphold the digaity of 
the Americaa Union. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

Now, dear reader, I have done writing this 
gloomy history. Whether its pages will eon- 
tain matter of any interest to yon or not, the 
future only can decide. I have made no pre- 
tentions to assume a classic style in my descrip- 
tions, but simply told what I had to say in my 
own rude way. But one thing encourages me, 
and that is, its truth ; so far as my narratiye is 
concerned they are indelible facts, and I regret 
they are so poorly portrayed and so faintly dis 
cussed. Therefore, I can hope for the public 
to grant charity in every other respect. 

What I have said of the two battles, Donel- 
son and Shiloh, is no more than came under my 
own observation, and in which I was more or 
less engaged. As to my prison life, the half is 
not told. I have given that which most vividly 
appears upon my mind jet at this day, but my 
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memory is too treacheroas for a complete mem- 
orandam of so many thrilling and heartrending 
scenes, yet trust what I haye given may not be 
without their due impression npon the minds of 
the readers. 

And now, before I leave yon, allow me to 
say a few words by way of address, and I wonld 
begin with the declaration that I am for my 
country, in war as well as peace. I left my 
dear brethren and churches, and entered the 
ranks with musket in hand, and served with my 
regiment in every engagement. After falling 
into the hands of these Southern demagogaes, 
and suffering an almost indescribable life of mis- 
ery for six months and eleven days, I am again 
free to join bands with my brother soldiers in 
this struggle, and I never expect to cease my 
actions against the traitors of my country till 
the last demon is forced into submission and 
obedience, unless my life or health should com 
pel me to leave the service. 

I do not, without regret, reflect upon tb 
unpardonable war, that has been forced up 
us by tho slave-holding and slave-driving a? 
tocracy. But we are now in the midst of 
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and perhaps a few more bold strokes will be the 
fatal ooes, and the monster reptile is slain. Yet 
we are not done with it, and if ever there was a 
time when people owed their united allegiance 
to their government it is now, and that too 
without any respect to party, sect or creed, 
whether it be political or religions ; every man 
is needed in this great cause ; we have been 
enjoying the luxurious blessings of this gov- 
ernment, have been reared and fostered under 
its protection, and now it would be the height 
of infamy to desert it in its hour of greatest 
peril. Come you, my loyal countrymen ; stand 
no longer idle | see yonr loved country bleeding 
at every pore I your peaceful homes threatened, 
and even invaded by the armed gang of thieves, 
and murderers who, not satisfied with stealing 
human beings, their lives, their time, their prop- 
erty, families and children, holding them in the 
galling chains of bondage, now turn with blood 
stained fingers upon their own government, 
under which they have lived and shared every 
blessing in common with us. Shall these van- 
dals and revolters bid defiance to the strong 

arm of our government ? sever in twain our 
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countrj and virtuallj destroj our republic ? shall 
they do this and we stand neutral, fearing to aet 
lest we may be called abolitionists or Lincoln 
tyrants? For my part, I feel that by the 
almighty power and grace of God, these roving 
cut throats must and shall be defeated ! Our 
country must be saved I yes, before I would 
see my glorious country rained thus, I would 
wish to see every foot of her soil one universal 
cemetery. When mrj liberties are buried, lay 
7)ie by their side. 

There can be no palliation for the offence of 
refusing to aid in this work ; and nouc posses- 
sing physical and mental ability should ask for 
an excuse. Every man can do something in 
one way or another ; let all be at work ; and if 
possible, let every hill, field and plain glisten 
with bayonets, and resound with the tramp of 
columns of brave, determined freemen, who 
prize liberty as their lives and sacred honors. 
No difference whether you be rich or poor, high 
or low, learned or unlearned, saint or sinner, al 
are alike indebted to our noble government f'o 
all the blessings we have enjoyed. Let the pa 
rietoriefi and suocessos of our armv be the ati? 
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alus to urge yoa into action ; and while we 
see the traitorons fabric beginning to totter, let 
ns hasten her utter and complete downfall and 
ruin. We can do it ; it only remains for us to 
do the work while ample means lie within our 
reach. 

With this I close, asking pardon if I have 
said anything wrong ; and looking with strong 
faith and hope for the speedy reconstruction of 
this glorious Union, and the resumption of our 
prosperous duties ouce more under the golden 
rays of peace, when all shall unite in one sweet 
prayer and song of praise to God for his good* 
ness and mercy to us as a nation and people. 



THE END. 
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